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METHODS OF TEACHING READING IN LONDON. 


PEDAGOGICS ABROAD.—NO. XII. 


seme School Board of London has issued a 


faluable Report on Methods of Teach- 
ing Reading, to the teachers of each of the 
schools under the board. It has been pre- 
pared by the Schoo] Management Committee, 
who have been nearly a year engaged in mak- 
ing the necessary inquiries and collecting evi- 
dence, and was laid before the board at its 
last meeting before the Easter vacation. 

As a preliminary step to making sugges- 
tions for the improvement of the methods of 
teaching reading, the sub-committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose of instituting inqui- 
ries on the subject, thought it expedient to 
ascertain from teachers who had distinguished 
themselves by their success in teaching read- 
ing, what were the methods which they re- 
spectively employed. 

We found that though there are some three 
or four methods of teaching reading recog- 
nized as distinct in formal treatises on the 
subject, these so-called methods are mainly 
differentiated, not by the way in which read- 
ing is taught, but by the way in which the 
alphabet is taught, and that none of the 
teachers whom we examined used any of 
them exclusively. 

It may, nevertheless, tend to clearness if 
the leading characteristics of these methods 
are briefly indicated. 

The Alphabetic method begins with the 
letters of the alphabet, and then proceeds to 
combinations of the letters into syllables and 
words. Every word is first spelled and then 





pronounced, the children being left to learn 
the actual sounds represented by the letters 
by a process of unconscious induction. As 
the names of the letters do not, in the major- 
ity of cases, correspond with the sounds of the 
letters, and as many letters represent a variety 
of sounds, it is clear that the Alphabetic 
method is false in principle, and must be 
tedious in operation. It seems to be synthet- 
ical, but, in reality, is not, the aggregate of 
the names of the letters composing a word 
affording but a slight clue, except in the case 
of words that are spelled phonetically, to the 
pronunciation of the word. It is urged in 
favor of this method that by it children are 
taught to spell as well as to read; but expe- 
rience seems to show that spelling, so far as 
it is not phonetic, is learnt by the repetition 
of the visual impressions made by words as 
wholes, rather than by remembering the sepa- 
rate letters of which the words are composed. 

The Phonic method begins, not with the 
names of the letters, but with their actual 
powers, and then advances from the true 
sounds of the letters of which a word is com- 
posed to the pronunciation of the whole word. 
It is a genuinely synthetic method, but re- 
quires for its complete application an ex- 
tended alphabet and a reformed spelling. 
With our present alphabet the same letter 
may represent many different sounds; and 
with our present spelling many letters are si- 
lent, and many sounds are represented in a 
variety of ways. There is no reason, how- 
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ever, why the Phonic method should not be 
advantageously applied to our written lan- 
guage as it stands. [By the use of diacritical 
marks the existing alphabet may be virtually 
extended, and by other typographical expe- 
dients the silent letters may be easily indi- 
cated. This method was successfully em- | 
ployed by the late Mr. Robinson, a teacher | 
at Wakefield, and was admirably exemplified | 
before us by Mrs. Harper, who employs it in 
a large school under the Leeds school board. | 
It has the great merit of cultivating the 
habit of distinct articulation, and of impart- 
ing to the ear accuracy and delicacy in the 
discrimination of sounds. 

The look and-say method is analytic, be- 
ginning with a word as a whole, and then 
proceeding to decompose it. The children 
first learn to identify and pronounce words 
at sight, and then, by analysis and compari- 
son, master the powers of the letters compos- 
ing them. 

It is obvious that these methods may be | 
used in combination, and, on inquiry, we 
found that they are so used. ‘Teachers who 
use the alphabetic method endeavor to di- 
rectly teach the powers of the letters as well 
as their names; those who use the Phonic | 
method are compelled to teach large numbers , 
of words by the look-and-say method, and 
those who teach words as wholes, decompose 
the words into their phonic methods in order 
to teach the powers of single letters, so as to 
enable children to read words they have not | 
seen. 

The method of teaching the alphabet that 
seems to be most successful is as follows: | 

1. The forms of the letters are taught, 7, ¢., 
dren are taught to identify them. This is done by 
requiring the children to observe how the letters are 
formed, to “ match ”’ the letters, to form them out of 
suitable pieces of wood or paper prepared for the pur- 
pose, and to reproduce them on the blackboard. 

2. The names are associated with the forms for 


chil- 


purposes of reference; not to be used in spelling | 
words on the “ alphabet”’ plan. 

With regard to this stage we would sug- 
gest : 

1. That for some time the children should be con- 
fined to one alphabet, either capital or small letters, 
print or script, the introduction of two or three only 
serving to multiply difficulties. 

2. That the letters should be classified in the order 
of the simplicity of their outline. 

3. That advantage should be taken of the laws of 
association to connect the forms of the letters with the | 
common objects which they resemble, even a remote 
resemblance being often quite enough to satisfy the | 
active imagination of children, and to powerfully | 
assist the memory. 

4. That, from the beginning, the children should | 
be required to reproduce the letters in simple outline. 

5. That teachers should take special pains to secure 


| common defect is lack of intelligence. 


| whole. 


| lary, will, at the 


[ Fes., 


distinct articulation, purity of pronunciation, and a 
good sty/e of reading from the outset. Much labor 
would be saved in the upper departments of a school 
if more pains were taken to prevent the formation of 
bad habits in these respects in the lower. 


The usual method of teaching to read, fol- 
= ’ 


| lowed by our teachers, is as follows: 


The teacher reads a paragraph by himself. 
The children read it simultaneously. 
They are then called upon to read it individu- 


I. 
2 
, 
2° 
al] 
ally. 


It is clear that if the class be large (and 


| @ ’ . - . 
|} many of our classes contain from sixty to 
| seventy children), the children get little or no 


practice in independent reading. We would 
strongly recommend, therefore, that in the 
first three standards the reading classes should 
not contain more than thirty children. In 
proportion as children get over the mechan. 
ical difficulties of reading, and become capa- 
lves, 
But 
in the earlier stages abundant individual! prac- 
rapid progress. The 
children in these stages have to acquire the 


ble of reading with pleasure to themse 
the size of the class may be increased. 


tice is indispensable to 
power of recognizing with the eye words 
familiar to the ear, and to pronounce words 
strange both to The former 
can only be acquired by the frequent repeti- 
tion of impressions on the visual memory; 
the later by constant practice in decomposing 
words into their syllables and elementary 
sounds, and then reconstructing the words 


eye and ear. 


from their elements. 

In the upper stages of reading the most 
This 
is a defect which, of course, cannot be cor- 
rec ted by any spec ial method of tear hing 
reading. The intelligence of a school will 
depend on the character of its teaching as a 
Whatever exercises the mental pow- 
hildren, whatever enlarges their 
whatever extends their vocabu- 
same time, contribute to the 
improvement of their reading. While, how- 
ever, we recommend a fair proportion of 
reading lessons which are intended to convey 
information, we are of opinion that it is 


2 : | 
ers of the « 
knowledge, 


| highly undesirable in the lower standards to 


attempt to teach, through the reading lesson, 
subjects that severely tax the attention. The 


| difficulties presented by reading itself are quite 


enough for the teacher to cope with, without 
going out of his way to encounter extraneous 
difficulties. The first object of teachers should 
be to get « hildren to take an interest in read- 
ing, and this can only be done by making 
reading a source of pleasure to them. The 
attractions of the subject matter should be 
heightened to the greatest possible extent ; the 
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mechanical difficulties which stand in the way ] taken to prevent the blurring of the vowels 
of enjoyment should be reduced to a min-| in the unaccented syllables of words. The 
imum. When reading has become, by con- | difficulties of our spelling are greatly in- 
stant practice, a, comparatively speaking, un- | creased by the mispronunciation even of 
conscious process, then the reading lesson | those few words which are phonetically repre- 
may be used for other purposes. sented. If children are allowed to say sav- 
One of the greatest difficulties which ele- | ¢¢7ve for savage, noine for nine, winder for 
mentary teachers have to encounter in the | window, singin’ for singing, caoud for code, 
higher stages of teaching reading arises from | e/emunt for clement, and pint for point, it is 
the limited vocabulary of the children. The | not surprising that they misspell these words 
language which children of the poorer classes | when they come to write them. 
speak and the language they read are two The time devoted to the teaching of reading 
different tongues. ‘The difficulty of learning | varies very considerably in different schools. 
to read is consequently doubled. The words | Bearing in mind the vast importance of get- 
which the children have to read are new to | ting over the mechanical difficulties of read- 
the ear as well as to the eye, and call up no | ing as soon as possible, so as so enable chil- 
ideas in their mind. It seems highly desir- | dren to read with pleasure to themselves, and 
able, therefore, to extend the vocabulary of | to employ this acquired power as an instru- 
the children by every means in the teacher’s | ment for the acquisition of knowledge, and 
power. In every lesson, no matter what the | the cultivation of their higher faculties, we 
subject is, each new word should be care- | would strongly urge that more time should, 
fully explained, written on the blackboard, | as a rule, be devoted to reading in the infant's 
and used in new combinations. Definitions | schools and in the lower standards. 
are of less value than actual examples of the We are also of opinion that the reading in 
mode in which a word is employed. This is, | schools would be vastly impfoved if more 
of course, the natural method by which we | time was spent by the pupil teachers in acquir- 
learn words. Columns of disconnected | ing the art of reading aloud. It is not sur- 
words with dictionary equivalents set over | prising that the style of reading adopted by 
against them are of little use to children. | the children is vicious, when the example set 
The words must be set before them in their | them by their teachers is not good. What- 
living organic relations with the other words | ever pains the head teachers take to improve 
of a sentence. the reading of the pupil teachers will bear 
We would strongly recommend the system- | abundant fruit in the improved reading of the 
atic learning and reciting of poetry as a val- | children. 
uable means of cultivating the imagination, | , Thus far we have confined ourselves to im- 
rendering the ear sensitive to rhythmic con- | provements in the methods which are already 
structions, improving the delivery, and ex-| at work. We do not think it desirable to 
tending the vocabulary. The amount of | introduce any uniform method to supplant 
poetry required to be learnt by the Code is | them, or to hamper our ‘teachers in any way 
utterly inadequate for the object we have in| in teaching subjects for which they are per- 
view. It is, perhaps, needless to remark that | sonally responsible Whatever names may 
he poetry should be learnt from the book, | be invented for designating methods of teach- 
and not by parrot-like vocal repetition. | ing reading, it is clear that ultimately these 
Reading is primarily a visual exercise, and | methods must rest on the same fundamental 
no opportunity should be lost for familiariz- | laws of the human mind. Their only real 
ing children with the look of the printed | difference will be the extent to which they 
words. utilize the laws or violate them. Of far more 
Purity of pronunciation and distinctness | importance than the method is the intelligence 
of articulation should be carefully cultivated | of the teacher who employs it. 
at all times in school; but they are so essen There is one way, however, in which it is 
tial to good reading that we would recom- | conceivable that learning to read might be 
mend short exercises, preliminary to the | greatly facilitated, viz., by diminishing the 
reading lesson, for their special cultivation. | number of difficulties that have to be over- 
Teachers should strive to eradieate the com- | come. 
mon London blunders of substituting o# for 7, We have already pointed out that in the 
aé for a,# for e, adding & to final mg, the | Phonic method, as taught by the late Mr. 
omission of the aspirate where it should be | Robinson, the difficulties which spring out of 
sounded and the insertion of it where it has | our defective alphabet are, to a great extent, 
no proper place. Great pains should also be ' avoided in the earlier stages of teaching read- 
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ing by the employment of typographical ex- 
pedients. It also tends to remove vulgarisms 
and provincialisms by exhibiting to the eye 
the correct pronunciation of each word. This 
method is so reasonable, and has proved so 
successful, that we think it ought to be tried 
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the spelling of the words is not altered, and 
the new letters so closely resemble the old, 


| that a person who is entirely strange to the 


as an experiment in some of the schools of | 


the Board. It would not require any altera- 
ical marks which it employs could be dis- 
pensed with, once the children had got over 
the chief mechanical difficulties of reading. 


We are also of opinion that the method | 


of teaching reading on the phonetic system 
should be tried in one of our schools 
this method the difficulties to be overcome 
are still further diminished. The words are 
spelled as they are pronounced; no letters 
have more than one sound; every sound has 
a separate letter; digraphs and trigraphs are 
dispensed with; and all silent letters are struck 
out. ‘This method has been tried with con- 
siderable success by Dr. John W. Martin, in 
Ireland. It is stated that when children can 


read books in which the phonetic spelling is 
employed they readily learn to read books in 
the ordinary spelling ; and that they pick up 
the ordinary spelling with equal readiness 
We can well believe that the ripened intelli 
gence of children who had learnt to read 


words phonetically spelled would very rapidly 


enable them to read words in the ordinary | 
| Esq. 


spelling ? but we are not so entirely satisfied 
that they would quickly forget the spelling to 
which they had been accustomed, and ac 
quire a capricious spelling that was perfectly 


new to them. 


By | 


type finds no difficulty in reading it. In spite 
of some inconsistencies in the employment of 
the modified characters which Mr. Leigh has 
devised, we would recommend the adoption 
of his books in one or more of our infants 


tion in our accepted spelling, and the diacrit- | schools as an experiment. 


Mr. A. Sonnenschien, in conjunction with 
Professor Mieklejohn, has devised a method 
of teaching reading which we think well 
worthy of trial in one or more of our schools. 
It may be called a syllabic method, as dis- 
inguished from literal or verbal methods. 
One obvious merit in it is the gradual way in 
which the difficulties of reading are introduced. 

As the success of these experiments will 
largely depend on the enthusiasm and energy 
of the teachers who try them, we would sug- 
gest that the conduct of them should be as- 
signed to teachers who, of their own free will, 
are willing to undertake them. 

We cannot conclude this report without 
expressing our thanks for the valuable assist- 
ance we received in our inquiries from the 
teachers of the board whom we consulted, 
from A: Sonnenschien, Esq., J. Mackenzie, 
I’sq. (Her Majesty’s inspector’s assistant for 
the Finbury division), Dr. John W. Martin, 
Mrs. Harper (head mistress of the Woodhouse 
Board School, Leeds), and G. Christian Mast, 
We have also to express Our ol ligations 


| to Dr. Edwin Leigh, of America, for various 
| books and papers, conveyed to us through 


This is a point, however, | 


which can only be determined by experience ; | 


and we strongly urge, therefore, that the ex- 


periment should be fairly tried in one or more | 


of the Board’s schools. 

It will be observed that we 
opinion on the expediency of rendering our 
spelling uniformly phonetic, that being a 


express no 


Sir Charles Reed, on his system of ‘* Pro- 
nouncing Orthography.” 
— > 
FREE-SCHOOL 
[ The following is the first chapter of the Report of 
the French Commission to the Centennial Exposi- 


THE SYSTEM. 


| tion, made to the Minister of Public Instruction. The 


question with which we have not to deal. | 


We simply recommend that the experiment 


should be tried of teaching children to read | 


words spelled in the ordinary way by first 
teaching them to read words spelled phonet- 
ically. 


translation is by R. K. BuUEHRLE, Esq., Superintend- 
ent of the schools of Reading.—ED. | 

** 7 T is in a republican government thai one 
needs the whole power of education.” 


This judgment of Montesquieu has, perhaps, 


| never found a more splendid application than 


A third endeavor, in the same direction, | 
attended to this ‘‘ power of education,” which 


has been made in America by Dr. E. Leigh, 


whose reading books retain the ordinary spell- | 
ing, but are so printed as to indicate the pro- | 


nunciation of the words. He has extended 


the alphabet by slight modifications of the | 


forms of the present alphabetic characters, 


in the subject whose study we commence. 
If, indeed, there is a people which has at all 


has intimately united its own national desti- 
nies to the development of its schools, which 
has made public instruction the supreme guar- 
antee of its liberties, the condition of its 
prosperity, the safe-guard of its institutions, 


and prints the silent letters in hair-type. The | that is, most assuredly, the people of the 


chief recommendation of these books is that 


United States. 
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This role assigned to the school, in social 
life, has been at all times the chief character- 
istic trait which strangers have remarked in 
American manners. And in proportion as 
the United States enlarges, the solicitude for 
the education of youth far from being incon- 
sistent with it, enters more and more into 
public opinion, and is incorporated in more 
decisive acts. What could, in the beginning, 
appear only as a transient burst of enthu- 
siasm, a generous impulse, has gradually as- 
sumed the whole force of a reasonable con- 
viction, or rather of positive certainty. It is 
no longer the work of some philanthropists 
—of some religious societies—it is a public 
service for which states, cities, towns, include 
in their ordinary budgets sums which no 
country in the world had hitherto thought of 
consecrating to education. Far from restrict- 
ing itself, confining itself as much as possible 
within the limits of strictly necessary element- 
ary and obligatory education, this generosity 
extends so far as to declare free, that is to say, 
gratuitous for each and for all, institutions of 
superior primary instruction, and of super- 
ior secondary instruction. ‘To organize and 
carry on these institutions the laws and man- 
ners are in accord ; public opinion approves, 
nay, enacts, these sacrifices, so evident has it 
become to all eyes that the future of the 
American people will be what its schools 
make it. 

Many causes concur to give the American 
school this unique importance. At first, it 
was the influence of the Protestant idea. The 
first settlers of New England knew of no 
grander duty, of no more precious privilege, 
than that of reading the Bible. They also 
inscribed in their first charters the obligation 
that each town shall have a school, that each 
family shall instruct its children. ‘* None of 
the brethren,’’ says the law of Massachusetts, 
in 1647, ‘‘ shall suffer so much barbarism in 
thei families as not to teach their children 
and apprentices so much learning as may 
enable them perfectly to read the English 
tongue.’”’ 

In proportion as the organization of the 
United States has become democratic, that 
which was at first no more than a religious 
duty became a political necessity. The form 
of government which has been definitely es- 
tablished there—which has existed there for 
a century, making everything depend on the 
will of the people, presupposes this will to be 
enlightened at the risk of utter ruin. ‘In 
proportion as the structure of a government 
gives force to public opinion,’’ says Washing- 
ton, in his farewell address to the American 
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people, ‘‘it is essential that public opinion 
should be enlightened. Education, useful 
elsewhere, is here an object of primary ne- 
cessity.”” ‘A people properly educated,” 
said a later celebrated statesman, ‘ will never 
be the slave of a tyrant nor the toy of the 
demagogue’’ Another adds: ‘* Universal 
suffrage means universal education, or—dem- 
agogy.”’ 

To this general reason, special but very 
powerful considerations resulting from the 
conditions of development peculiar to the 
United States are added. 

This country is peopled by constant immi- 
gration. Now, what does this immigration 
convey to it? Men of every race, of every 
origin, of every class, of every religion. The 
greater part of these thousands that arrive 
have often nothing in common but the 
thought that attracts almost all of them, the 
desire of ameliorating their condition. No 
previous education has prepared them for 
this new political and social government, 
which has not been formed for them; for 
what more unlike the first Puritan settlers of 
New England than these mixed, fickle and 
ignorant crowds, who compose the bulk of 
the immigration ? Established on American 
soil, the new-comers tend naturally also by 
their want of knowledge to reorganize by 
grouping themselves according to their na- 
tionality ; those, at least, who, meeting to- 
gether in great numbers, find again, as it 
were, a fatherland completely prepared to 
receive them. The two preponderating groups 
are those of the Germans and of the Irish. 
In default of the affinity of race, they follow 
that of religion; it is this which reaches above 
all those who, knowing themselves to be in 
the minority, feel the greater need of coming 
nearer together, for example, the Catholics. 
Such are the elements of which it is necessary 
to make one people, without opposing devo- 
tion to national or religious memories; with- 
out imposing on any of these groups any kind 
of constraint. It behooves, as they say in 
the United States, to be Americanized as 
rapidly as possible. 

At the end of one or two generations, 
Irish, Germans, French, Scandinavians, Span- 
iards, must no longer have the least desire to 
constitute themselves a nation in the nation, 
but these immigrants themselves must be the 
American nation, and must make their boast 
of it. What is the instrument of this marvel- 
ous transformation? What institution has so 
infused the American blood into these thou- 
sands of colonists, who have scarcely had 
time to forget Europe? All the statesmen 
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will tell you it is the public school, and in 


[FEs., 


1872 two births for every roo adult Ameri- 


the opinion of many Americans, this service | cans, and six for every too adult immigrants.* 


which it renders to the nation alone justifies 


all that it costs. Suppose that the new im- 
migrants were left to their sole inspiration, 


that, instead of the public institutions they | 


could find only the private schools, all would 
be changed, each would follow his own prefer- 
ences or his own customs, each group would 
constitute itself apart, would guard its lan- 


guage, its traditions, its form of worship, its | 


ancient national spirit, and also its own prej'1- 
dices. The school would be a confessional, it 
would not accustom the child to that perpet- 
ual contact with the opinions differing from 
its own, and differing from each other; the 
distinction of rich and poor, of the child that 
pays and of the child gratuitously taught, 
would perpetuate itself, and would necessarily 
pronounce itself. 


Let us add also a capital fact for America; | 


the antipathy of the white to the colored 
child, which has but just commenced to yield, 
thanks to the daily contact in the publi 
schools. What private school would ever 
have attempted to make them entertain even 
the idea only of this contact ? And the United 
States without the fusion of races, without 


unity of language, without the equality of 


social classes, without the mutual toierance 
of all the sects, above all, without the ardent 
love of their new country and its institutions, 
would that be the United States at all? All 
that this country has come to and now is, is 
literally due to the public school. 

In proportion as one advances, the dangers 
which the school alone is to avert go on in- 
creasing. It is for this very reason that they 
redouble their efforts and their liberality for 
the schools. 
these facts briefly. Because it is equally im 
possible without having cast a glance at them, 
to excuse the prodigality of which the school 
is the object, and to comprehend the spirit in 
which it is actually organized. 

It is proved to-day that, at least in the 
States of the North and East, the native pop 
ulation does not by far increase as fast as the 
foreign or mixed population. In New York, 
according to the report of the Sanitary Com- 
mission for 1870, the native population had 
diminished by about 7,000 individuals in one 
year, whilst the foreign population had in- 
creased by nearly g,ooo. In Boston, Dr. 
Nathan Allen demonstrated to the Social 
Science Association, that in 1867 the immi- 
grant families had five times as many children 
as the American families. Rhode Island, an- 
other of the New England States, had in 


Permit us to describe some of 





In an interesting and far-reaching investiga- 
tion of the results of the last American Cen- 
sus,t Mr. Maurice Block insisted on the im- 
portance of this fact, which tends to become 
general, and which is to-day, in all parts of 
the Union where a bureau of statistics is 
regularly maintained, f one of the most seri- 
ous subjects of inquietude of far-seeing Amer- 
icans 

The rapid increase of the population has 
had the effect of creating an illusion for a 
long time, but that increase was due, for per- 
haps two-thirds of it, to immigration. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1870, of about thirty- 
three millions and a half of whites, eleven 
millions in round numbers are foreign-born 
or of foreign-born parents, and an accurate 
calculation allows us to assert that, of the re- 
mainder, about twelve millions represent those 
conveyed hither by an earlier immigration. 
Elsewhere this same census speaks of a period 
when the advance so far attained by the pop- 
ulation of the United States shall be arrested. 
The famous prophecy of Elkanah Watson. 
who in 1850 calculated the probable popula- 
tion of the country till 1900, has been almost 
exactly verified every ten years; in 1870, for 
the first time, the census remained below the 
estimate by about four millions; the increase 


* The last official report to the Legislature of Mass. 
(1876), contains the following statement of the aver- 
although it does not afford 
an absolutely exact comparative estimate, it indicates 


age distribution of births ; 


with what regularity the American element decreases. 
In every hundred births there were on an average: 


American Foreign 


Mixed mar- 
P irents. parents 


riages. 


Years, 


1549-1552 
155$4=1555 
1559-1563 460.00 
1564-1565 43-55 
1809-1373 40.54 

1574 35.389 


63.02 


50.338 


35.06 


41.12 
40.89 


47-73 é 
48.48 10.88 


48.43 12.68 


+ Sessions and Works of the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences, 34th year, Vol. CIII., p. 264. 

+t Massachusetts was the first American State which 
established a bureau of statistics (Act of March 3, 
1842). It was established, regularly maintained and 
its reports published in part in Rhode Island (1853), 
Connecticut, Vermont, New Jersey, Minnesota (1870), 
Michigan (1873). It is theoretically established, but 
its report is very irregularly kept in the States of New 
York, New Hamphire, Virginia, Maryland, Texas, 
Louisiana, Wisconsin and Ohio, It does absolutely 
not exist at all in the others, even in States so far ad- 
vanced as Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois and Maine. 
But the majority of the large cities make and publish 
their census for themselves, reports of statistics are 
kept in this manner by New York, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis. 
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due was eleven millions ; that actually attained 
was only seven. If this result was merely 
due to the decrease in the immigration, and 
to the ravages of the civil war, it would not 
cause any alarm at all. But what is more 
serious the report declines rapidly in the num- 
ber of births to that*of married women or 
of an age to be married. In following the 
decennial census from 1830-1870, one finds 
that, according to the report, the number of 
children below fifteen years to 1,000 women 
of fifteen years to 50 years has been succes- 
sively: 1952, 1863, 1720, 1666 and 1568; 
being in forty years a diminution of twenty 
per cent. 

Are these figures not a first and sad index 
of the sterility of American marriages? This 
is the apprehension which Gen. Walker, the 
director of the census, himself very openly 
expresses in his official report: ‘* The fact,” 
says he, ‘‘is patent, obvious and capable of 
proof.’’ Must the cause be looked for in that 
which Gen. Walker designates by the words: 
careful avoidance of family increase? Or is 
it the evidence of an alarming effect of the 
action of the climate, and of the physiolog- 
ical degeneracy of the race, as certain savants 
apprehend? Must these two concomitant 
causes be taken into account? Be that as it 
may, it is not impossible to foresee the time 
when the American element, properly so- 
called, the native Yankee, will be in the min- 
ority. As that time must be more or less 
drawing near, the United States have an evi- 
dent interest in not neglecting any measure 
whose object is that, at that time, the new 
population may find itself imbued and _ pene- 
trated by the American spirit and _ conse- 
quently prepared to enter the current with- 
out agitation, to seize and make the national 
traditions their own. For want of sufficient 
descendants in a direct line, the American 
republic has created for itself, so to speak, 
children by adoption, If they are not hers 
by blood, she desires that they should be so 
at least in mind and heart, and it is by means 
of the public school that she makes them her 
own. 

3ut this is not a That which to-day 
seems to threaten the United States is not 
only difference of race, it is above all 


1] 


the want of public spirit, of the spirit of | 


their institutions—of patriotism itself. 

We are not of those—we say it here once 
for all—who, ignorant of the prodigious proofs 
of material and moral vitality which the 
United States have given, think that we have 


discovered in this grand body the germ of | 


decomposition, and gratify themselves in 
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prophesying its near ruin. We do not forget 
that this is perhaps fhe people, of all the 
earth, which has in its immense domains, al- 
together the grandest deposits of natural 
riches, in its temperament and its character 
the most powerful motive power to action, 
and in its historical traditions the most noble 
and the most constant example of energy, of 
exertion, of courage and of civic honor; in 
its political institutions, in fine, the system 
most peculiarly designed to favor the rise of 
liberty, and these are some of the forces 
which ought to resist the most formidable 
trials. But it is precisely because we do not 


our faith in the destiny of the United States, 
that we do not endeavor to conceal the 
formidable problems which the country has 
still to solve. 

Before they have arrived at their first Cen- 
tennial, the United States have seen the time 
of trial revealed, and who is able to say when 
it willend? ‘The civil war marked the ex- 
plosion of the evil, but the war is ended and 
the evil remains. The antagonism of races, 
of traditions and of interests, which brought 
on the sanguinary duel between the North 
and the South, the irruption of the blacks 
into public life, a just but terrible chastise- 
ment of a secular iniquity; the difficulty of 
maintaining, for a long time, the bonds which 
unite, ona territory 1,800 leagues in latitude, 
nations so diverse as New England, the States 
of the South, those of the West and North- 
west, and those of the Pacific; all these live 
questions of American politics have a gravity 
of which the Americans themselves do not 
any longer affect to be ignorant. These, 
however, are thrown in the shade by a danger 
more intimate, and one against which it is 
almost impossible to guard ; it is the altera- 
tion, say rather, the corruption, of political 
morals. 

Ten years before the civil war Thomas 
Jenton, who was for thirty years a member 
of the United States Senate, a statesman 
whose political sagacity is almost always in- 
fallible, except where it is obscured by the 
passions of the moment, wrote at the end of 
his memoirs, a judgment truly profound, on 
the state of American democracy. He recog- 
| nized that so far the capacity of the people 
to govern themselves had resisted all dangers, 
but he saw two final tests that must be suc- 
cessfully endured before definite success could 
be claimed; the one was the question of 
slavery, a question now decided but not 
solved; the other was the question of election, 
and principally that which determines the 





leave out of view these grand reasons of 
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direction of public affairs, the election of 
President. ‘‘It is difficult to foresee,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ whether this election will be made by 
the intelligence and viriue of the people, or 
whether it will veer about, the prey of intrigue 
and corruption.” 

It is in the face of this grave alternative 
that the American people find themselves to- 
day, in fact, more truly, than in 1850. The 
dangers which Benton already pointed out, 
are now manifest to all eyes; by a concourse 
of circumstance of which the detail would be 
out of place here, a power which is not in the 
least respectable, that of the politicians, has 
created itself in the United States, politicians 
by profession, managers of elections and 
brokers of public official positions. 


~~ ee 


STUDY OF NATURE IN SCHOOLS. 


HE progress of scientific education is 
+ slow, but the evidences of its reality are 
unmistakable. Among the recent and most 
encouraging illustrations of it, we note the 
various arrangements in different colleges for 
making excursions and expeditions for obser- 
vation, and the collection of specimens by 
students who are sufficiently interested to ex- 
tend their studies in these directions. The 
excursions are to be in charge of competent 
professors, and the time of vacation is to be 
devoted to the work. ‘The idea is excellent, 
as it will combine the pleasure of travel and 
out-of-door activity with valuable mental ac- 
quisition, which need not be so close or severe 
as to neutralize the advantages of vacation. 
It is especially in geology and natural history 
that the benefits of such excursions will be 
most obvious. In the former of these sciences, 
field-observation and the inspection of rocks, 
minerals, and landscape features in different 
localities, are requisite to give reality to 
knowledge and redeem the study from the 
illusiveness and unreality of its pursuit in 
mere text-books. Botany and zoology also 
are subjects which call their devotees into 
field and forest, mountain and valley, and re 
quire a kind of peripatetic cultivation. These 
vacation excursions, half for pleasure and half 
for profit, are valuable indications both of the 
increasing interest of this class of mental pur 
suits, and of an increasing appreciation of 
the only proper method of carrying them for- 
ward ; while the friends of science have rea 
son for congratulation at these signs of im- 
provement in rational scientific culture. 

But the obverse of this picture should not 
be overlooked. We cannot conceal from our- 
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selves that these excursions are things to be 
thankful for, very much because of the de- 
fects of normal study throughout the year. 
Of course, the vacation is a season of liberty, 
and allows a range of wandering which school 
confinement does not permit; and it is pos- 
sible that excursion work may be nothing 
more than a freer extension of the habitual 
practice in the school—which, of course, is 
the way it should be. Yet the open study of 
nature in her living objects, is undoubtedly, 
in most cases, rather a contrast to college ex- 
perience than a continuation of it. It is to 
be remembered that the college has still a 
definite somewhere in nature, from which the 
the student can have an outlook upon reali- 
ties, although the traditional scholarship 
makes little account of this circumstance. 
There are natural objects enough at hand, 
and crowding the collegiate environment, to 
illustrate a wide range of scientific study, if 
it were the policy of these institutions to 
make such objects available for this purpose. 
It is well to go away to find and examine new 
things, where that is convenient, or where it 
may be specially necessitated ; but it should 
not be held to imply that there are not abund- 
ant facilities all around and everywhere for 
securing the same general object. The study 
of nature is beginning to be recognized as an 
important part of common education, but it 
remains yet to be organized for this end. 

Social Science Monthly. 
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INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


WRITER in the Boston Gide describes 
a system of instruction -in practical me- 


chanics for children which seems wel] adapted 
to secure that perfect skill and dexterity in the 


materials, and that intelli- 
gent comprehension of processes and the rea- 
sons for them which are aiways best acquired 
by beginning early, with thorough training. 
For this purpose the children placed in schcols 
where they are taught actual work, and minds 
and muscles trained to work together, better 
acquire that familiarity with their duties which 
comes only from long usage. 

The fundamental idea is, that pupils shall 
be trained in the use of tools in working upon 
substances of little value, which, when worked 
by the pupils, are never to be used in their 
completed form as a part of any machine, 
structure, or article of value or utility; but 
simply be laid aside with the old writing- 
books of the same period. 

Upon such a system a very large number 


use of tools and 
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of pupils may be employed, side by side, un- 
der a single instructor, upon cheap materials, 
in the use of a few simple tools. 

Next, the forms into which the substances 
are to be worked may be, and, as a rule, are, 
forms that constitute parts of machines, or 
other combinations of wood and metal. An 
example may best illustrate the course of the 
instruction, Premising that all machinery 
may be resolved into an alphabet, the letters 
of which are the gear, the shaft, the lever, 
the pulley, the cam, etc., etc., etc., we will 
select the cam as the subject of our example : 

There are as many different forms of cam 
as there are of the letter A, but it is always a 
cam. Suppose that a pupil in the course of 
instruction in mechanical engineering is 
studying the theory of the cam as a mechan- 
ical power, and its use in combination with the 
other letters of the alphabet of machinery. 
At the same time he is to take lessons in the 
course of practical mechanics in filing and 
chipping. He, with the other members of 
his class, are taken to a bench, upon which 
are pieces of metal, each capable of being 
converted into a simple form of a cam; he 
proceeds to chip and file the metal, and to 
reduce- it to the right form, size and finish. 
He finds that different files or chisels work 
or cut differently, and in order that he may 
know why, magnified forms of files and 
chisels are displayed upon the wall in front 
of them. In a certain period of time the 
pupil will have learned from the books the 
theory of the cam as a mechanical force, and 
at the same bench how to make acam with 
hand and tool. ‘That is the end of the chapter ; 
the cam made by the hand is still but a bit 
of metal, an old copy-book; it costs a few 
cents and is worth nothing but its value as 
old junk. No great machine shop or expen- 
sive plant has been required for its produc- 
tion, only a work-bench, a few tools, and 
one instructor for many pupils. 

The next lesson may be a shaft, which the 
pupils turns in wood or iron. The next a 
gear, which he cuts with a fit machine, and 
so on to the end of the alphabet of ma- 
chinery. 

Of course, instruction in the common Eng- 
lish branches of scholastic education must 
go with the teaching of the tools ; but when 
the courses of study in each are properly 
completed the industrial school turns out a 
youth thoroughly armed for the battle of life 
and able to hold his own anywhere. Nor 
need the practical instruction be confined to 
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simple lesson of driving a row of nails with- 
out splitting the board, or to saw wood at 
different angles, and why a cross-cut saw is 
used for one purpose and a splitting saw for 
another.’”” How many heads of families are 
there who would give something handsome 
to know these little bits of practical wisdom 
and use them in the domestic mechanics of 
the household ! 

The industrial school is the school of the 
future, and the correct solution of that diffi- 
cult labor problem will, we are confident, be 
learned in it. Miner 
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THE “SPELLING REFORM.” 


R, H. CAROTHERS, A. M. 


HEN any one speaks of the “ Spelling Re- 
V form’? he is immediately met with such in- 
quiries as these: What is meant by this “ reform?” 
Where and how did it originate? What has it ac- 
complished? These questions I propose to answer 
briefly in the following sketch. 

In 1874, at the annual meeting of the American 
Philological Association. held at Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, the president, Prof. March, of Lafayette College, 
in his inaugural address, introduced the subject as fol 
lows: “ When there is talk of improving language, 
the first thing that a man who uses the English lan- 
guage thinks of is the spelling. It is of no use to try 
to characterize with fitting epithets and adequate terms 
of objurgation the monstrous spelling of the English 
language. If I knew all the words in Webster’s Un- 
abridged Dictionary, and all beside that Dr. Fitzed- 
ward Hall has found or made, they would hardly 
make a suitable impression in these days of exagger- 
ation. Spelling is often thought of as child’s work, 
and of little serious moment, but it is by no means so. 
The time lost by it is a large part ol the “ hole S¢ he ol 
time of the mass of men, and with a large majo rity of 
those who are said to read, and who can read if you 


give them time, it is a fatal bar through life to that 
easy and intelligent reading which every voter, every 
human being, ought to have at command.” At the 


annual meeting held at Newport, R. I., in 1875, the 
president, Prof. Trumbull, of Yale College, again 
brought the subject before the association. In his ad 
dress he said: ** There are indications of increased 
interest in this subject. The popular mind seems 
awake as never before to appreciation of the difficul- 
ties, eccentricities and absurdities of the standard 
English cacography. The ‘spelling matches’ which 
last winter became epidemic, had their influence by 
bringing more clearly to popular apprehension the 
anomalies of the current orthography, and disposed 
many to admit with Mr. A. J. Ellis, that ‘to spell 
English is the most difficult of human attainments.” 
Among scholars there is little di fference of opinion on 
the main question—Is reform of the present spelling 
desirable ?”’ Subsequently at that meeting a commit- 
tee, consisting of Profs. Whitney, Trumbull, March, 
Child and Haldeman, was appointed to take the mat- 
ter into consideration and report at the next meeting. 

At this meeting, held in New York in 1876, the 





prospective mechanics only. It will harm 
nobody to learn, as our author says, ‘‘ the 





committee presented a report containing, in eight sec- 
tions, a statement of fundamental principles in accord- 
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ance with which reform should be attempted. Briefly 
summarized, these declare that while the sole office of 
alphabetic writing is to represent spoken speech, yet 
a representation of the nicest varieties of articulation 
is not needed, and room may be left for individual 
and local peculiarities; that in changing the mode of 
writing a language, regard must be had to what is pos 
sible as much as to what is desirable; that the first 
step is to break down the prejudice which regards the 
established modes of spelling as having almost a 
sacred character and as being in themselves preferable 


to others ; and that the Roman alphabet is too widely | 


and firmly established to be displaced, and that in adapt- 
ing it to improved use for English, efforts should be di 
rected toa uniform use of it in conformity with the usage 
of other nations. This was a long step in the right di- 


ection. It gave a safe starting-point. That starting- 


point was the Romar. alphabet which contained origin 
ally but eighteen articulations, every one of which is 


in general use, not only in our alphabet, but also in 
] 
‘ 


that of other languages. The committee determined 
to make this the basis of their plan, and accordingly 
at the next meeting of the association, held at Balti 
more in 1877, it made a report in which it was stated 
that there are eighteen Roman letters, representing in 
English nearly the same elementary sounds which they 
represented in Latin, and that four other consonant 
sounds have now special signs appropriated to them, 
and consequently the following twenty-two letters 
shall remain as now; a (as in far), b, « k), d, e, 
f, g (as in go), h, i (as in pit), 1, m, n, o (as in so, go), 
p, T, Ss, t, u (as full, pull), v, w, y (as in yet), z. There 
are three short vowels unknown to the early Romans, 
and without proper representatives in English, for 
which we need new These are the vowel 
sounds heard in cat, not, but, and for these new let 
ters modifications of a, o and u are proposed. We 
have five elementary consonants represented by di 
graphs, viz.: th (as in pith), th ( dh as in then, 
thine), sh, zh (as in azure, fusion), ng (as in sing). 
For these and for the two sounds represented by ch 
(as in church), and g=j (as in gin, jet), new letters 
are wanted. Thus according to this scheme, the 
alphabet consists of thirty-two letters, ten of which are 
new to us,although the early English (Anglo-Saxon) 
had a character to represent the sound of a in that, 
and distinguished th (as in thin) from th==dh (as in 
then), the latter being simply a crossed d. Were we 
now to use all these new characters at once it would 
make a great change in the look of many words and 
consequently the committee recommended the gradual 
introduction of new letters and spellings, such for ex- 
ample as the use of only those new letters which re- 


letters. 


semble the displaced ones in form, and the dropping 
of silent letters. 

Dr. Trumbull, in 1875, in his address before men- 
tioned, proposed that a list of words be made for 
which amended spellings might be adopted. Acting 
on this, and on the assurance that several influential 
papers would use a few amend 
ciation at its recent meeting, held at Saratoga in July 


“4 


| spellings, the asso 


last, recommended for general adoption in writing and 
printing new spellings forthe following words: ave, 
give, live, definite, infinite, are, guard, catalogue, 
though, through, wished, these words being represent 
atives of classes in which changes are desirable and 
easy to make. In their changed spelling these words 
appear in the following form: hav, giv, liv, definit, 
infinit, ar, gard, catalog, tho, thru, wisht. The chiel 
change, it will be seen, consists in dropping silent let- 
ters, especially final mute e after a short vowel, as is 
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illustrated in the first five of the above words. These 
are good examples of the proposed “ reformed spell- 
Are they really the frightful destruction—bring- 
ing havoc, making foes of English, which many sup- 
pose them to be? Are they not rather the dictations 
of common sense trying to tear itself loose from the 


ing.” 


unreasonable bonds imposed by expediency and sanc- 
tioned by custom? 

Such has been the action of this learned body of 
men, the originators and promoters of this movement 
which promises so much for the bettering of our lan- 
Out of their action grew the International 
‘onvention held at Philadelphia, August 14-17, 1876, 
and in that convention originated the Spelling Re- 
form Association which has taken up and is now car- 
rying on the work begun by the older society, The 

iation held its first meeting at Baltimore in 1877, 
adopted the alphabet and recommendations of 

: Philological Association, At the annual meeting 
in July last the number of words for which new spell- 
those 


guage. 
( 


ommended was limited to three of 
given, viz. : give, which exemplify 
but one principle—the omission of mute e after a 
reasons adduced for this were that 


ings are re 
above have, live. ; 
short vowel. The 
more extensive < h inges woul 1 not receive such gen- 
| that compositors and _ proof-readers 
that, while 


would ac- 


eral adoption, 


I 


could easily follow these few changes, and 


they would puzzle no one, these changes 
custom readers to the beginnings of a reform, and 
would impress them with the idea that a reform is de- 
sirable. 

-_ 


EDUCATION, AND 
IN REGARD |TO 


WOMAN’S 
IT. 


SOUL 
DUTY 


[The Friends’ Yournad, « f Nov. 6th, contains the 
following interesting article selected from the writings 
of Lizzie P. Torrey, “On the Ideal of Womanhoed,”’ 
by Lydia Ann Tomilson, Bustleton, Pa.—Ep. ] 

N* have already spoken, and perhaps at 
\ / sufficient length, of woman’s most 
sacred calling as the natural educator of her 
children. We wish now toset forth our ideas 
in regard to the end which every true woman 
should have in view when the in- 
struction of these tender souls committed to 


she seeks 


her charge. 

This will be best understood when it is con- 
sidered what a child is, and what 
tiny. Created in the image of God, and for 
an endless life, education becomes a means 
of eternal progress, and consequently con- 
cerns more the soul and its conditions, aspir- 
ations, hopes and ambitions, present and to 
come, than it does the bo ly, and the condi- 
tions and circumstances of its outward life. 

Mothers have been hitherto anxious 
about the body and its environments, and 
not enough about that world which lies within 
the soul of the child, grander and more beau- 
tiful than all the world besides, and which 
will live when the world of matter, and its 
temporary wants and fleeting ambitions shall 
have passed away. It is a low view of edu- 


is his des- 


too 
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cation which they have, who say it is valuable 
because ‘‘knowledge is power,’”’ because it 
brings distinction and worth, or social rank 
and consideration. It is vaiuable and an in- 
dispensable necessity, not because it is a 
source of outward, but of inward wealth. 

You labor, O mother, assiduously, to secure 
the material destiny of your children, but 
your higher duty calls you to a nobler work. 
It is the soul, the intellect, the heart you 
should seek to glorify, because the latent duty 
of these when developed by an earnest and 
judicious culture, will throw a divine splendor 
over all their outward life. As man is created 
for an immortal life and unceasing progress, 
education should always have reference to the 
solemn issues of eternity; for it is through 
education, commenced here and continued 
hereafter, that this advancement is to be 
made, this progress is to be secured. 

It should also be remembered that the 
child should early be taught to reverence the 
highest ideal of life, to regard duty, truth, 
virtue and honor as verities of supreme im- 
portance, and to be followed with fidelity, 
although that fidelity involve poverty, neglect, 
suffering and even death. ‘I had rather be 
right than be president,” said one of the 
most eminent statesmen. I had rather be 
honest than rich. ‘‘lam a poor man, but 
there is not money enough in the world to 
buy me,”’ said another. ‘These men had been 
rightly educated, and by mothers who were 
models in their sphere. The happiness of 
life with them did not depend upon externals 
or what of earthly good they possessed or 
hoped to possess. Its foundations were in the 
soul itself. An elegant writer has forcibly 
re-marked : 

‘We all love to read of great virtue, great 
self-denial, great generosity, devoted love 
and friendship, patriotism and enthusiasm. 
Our admiration of such excellence is much 
more impassioned than that for great talents. 
The heart tells us that they are more deserv- 
ing of love than mere intellectual attainments. 
Now, it is precisely for such moral excellences 
that the great men and women of ancient 
times are held up to admiration, and the 
philosophers of the ancient world are particu- 
larly careful to give the moral precedence of 
the intellectual accomplishments Indeed, 
with them, the moral are intellectual excel- 
lences of the highest order. Virtue with them 
is intelligence; prudence, temperance, jus- 
tice, moderation, are the heights of wisdom. 
He who can show these virtues in his life and 
conduct, was a great man, however small the 
amount of his physical knowledge. Physical 
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knowledge occupies a small and _ inferior 
place in ancient philosophy. Heart is every- 
thing. Or, rather, it would be better to say, 
they blended the physical and moral sciences 
—philosophy and religion—together, giving 
the most prominent place to the latter.”’ 

The educated men of antiquity, therefore, 
were heroes, because their philosophy taught 
heroism and religion. ‘The man who could 
throw away wealth as he would throw away a 
burdensome load, was not likely to be in- 
fluenced by wealth in his public or private 
conduct. He would not cringe to wealth for 
the sake of a share; he would not teach a 
falsehood or conceal a truth for a fee, or the 
hope of a pecuniary reward; and as their 
philosophy was not physical philosophy, but 
moral and religious, it taught them to look 
beyond the confines of this mortal scene, and 
hope for the reward of their virtues in an- 
other life. To die struggling with evil was 
glorious, a fall even worthy of envy—the be- 
ginning of a new life of unalloyed happiness. 
This faith was the apex of philosophical 1n- 
struction. It completed the character of a 
great man. 

Ancient instruction was religious, and 
spoke to the soul; modern instruction is 
mechanical, never leads the heart upward to 
the Eternal Cause, and tends to materialism 
and unbelief. 

The physical sciences, taught as they are 
to-day in our schools, do not awaken the no- 
blest powers of the mind. We will not goso 
far as to say that they demoralize man neces- 
sarily, for no truth whatever can with justice 
be reproached for this. But studied by them- 


sphere of thought, we have no hesitation in 
saying that they are by no means calculated 
to elevate the character of man. Physical 
philosophers, therefore, do not ascend to the 
heroic sphere. They do not occupy the in- 
tellectual apex. ‘They do not mount so high 
as Confucius, Socrates, Plato, Seneca and 
Epictetus, of the Pagan, or as Paul, Peter and 
John, of the Christian school. Let them 
praise and exalt the natural sciences as they 
may, let them expend all their poetry and all 
their eloquence in eulogizing them, still the 
human heart can never admit that the highest 
scientific attainments are equal to the highest 
moral attainments. A physical philosopher 
may be a bad man, he may be a drunkard, a 
coarse and profane swearer, a liar, a swindler ; 
but a moral and religious philosopher cannot. 
The excellence of the one consists in know- 
ing facts about stones, earth, planets, animals, 
chemical agencies, and the laws of matter and 





selves alone, without relation to a higher 
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motion, and vice can learn all this as well as 
virtue. The excellence of the other consists 
in knowing how to govern the passions, in 
exemplifying the virtues and the graces, and 
exhibiting the fruits of wisdom. ‘The latter 
will ever excel the former, as the spirit excels 
the body, as mind excels matter. 

The true woman and enlightened mother 
will strive to give her sons and daughters a 
thorough education, not for worldly advant- 
age, but because she remembers they are im- 
mortal ; and every step taken here in the path 
of knowledge is a gain for eternity. Beauty 


of form, refined and polished manners, wealth | 


and the luxuries it brings—splendid decora- 
tions of the person, high rank and considera- 
tion in society, all these are transitory, mere 
glittering baubles, all well enough and in a 
degree valuable, yet destined to decay and 
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death; but a high and generous culture of | 
the soul surrounds it with wealth which will | 


not fail, with ornaments whose] gems _ will 
shine bright as the stars forever, glorifies it 
with a beauty that will never fade, and fills it 
with a joy that nothing external can impart. 
All the beauty that is really valuable—that 
indeed which gives beauty to the form and 
features—is that of the soul and intellect. 
Beauty gives 

The features perfectness, and to the form 

Its delicate proportions, she may stain 

The eye with celestial blue—the cheek 

With carmine of the sunset, she may breathe 

Grace into every motion, like the play 

Of the least visible tissue of a cloud; 

She may give all that is within her own 

Bright cestus—and one glance of intellect, 

Like stronger magic, will outshine it all. 

But in training her child for its great des- 

tiny here and hereafter, the mother should 
never forget that its soul mirrors the Infinite, 
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thought in the following beautiful and ex- 
pressive language : 

‘‘Who can compare in happiness with him 
who has stored his mind with rich thoughts 
and beautiful conceptions, and who sees the 
mystery of the universe vanishing before the 
light of intelligence? He may know all the 
ills of poverty, his table may be but scantily 
supplied, the fire may burn low on his hearth, 
the world may frown upon him, but he can- 
not be entirely unhappy. On the wings of 
science he soars away through the realms of 
stars, and angels are the companions of his 
soul. 

‘“‘Thus while the ignorant man toils on 
hopelessly, and drearily, cheered by no bright 
thoughts, his head ever inclining to the earth, 
his mind destitute of all ideas, and his heart 
moved by no glad inspirations, the intelligent 
laborer welcomes his toil with hope and joy, 
because he comprehends that labor is a voca- 
tion honorable and sacred as any other. He 
goes forth in the morning, and the world on 
which he looks, swimming in sunbeams, is 


| less bright and fair, than the world that lies 


in his heart, which knowledge has illuminated 
with her everlasting light. ‘The mountains, 


| barren, rocky, storm-blackened or crowned 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and reflects his beauty and divine pertections. | 


Soul-education implies such a culture of all 
the mental and spiritual faculties, as wiil in- 
sure the happiness and tranquillity of the life 
within, although the brightness of the out- 
ward life may be clouded by adversity, and 


its placidity disturbed by the storm of misfor- | 


tune. 
true happiness of life. 
sessions, not in anything of a material nature 
is it to be found, but in that discipline of the 
mind and heart—that exaltation and enthu- 
siam of the soul, through which the sons of 
earth are brought to the companionship of 
the immortals, and enabled to enter and in- 
habit a world of glorious ideals. Such edu- 
cation is a supreme necessity; for it is the 
only source of enduring felicity. 

An eloquent writer has well expressed this 


And in this lies the great secret of the | 
Not in external pos- | 


with sylvan splendors; the valleys, flower- 
robed, and ribboned with meandering 
streams; the rivers hastening to the sea, and 
making music as they go; the trees, and 
rocks, and flowers ; all the activities of nature 
and the great enterprise of man, speak with 
eloquence to his sou’, and reveal to his intel- 
ligent spirit the secrets of nature and of 
nature’s God. 

‘* Education, therefore, is the great need 
of all men ; not simply because knowledge is 
power, and enables man to provide more suc- 
cessfully for his material necessities, but be- 
cause it enobles and exalts his spiritual facul- 
ties, expands his heart and makes him capable 
of enjoyments which wealth cannot purchase 
or procure, nor poverty or any outward cir- 
cumstances take away.” 

Our ideal woman who is a mother, will also 
remember that the soul is immortal—destined 
to everlasting expansion and progress, and 
therefore that its education involves the solemn 
issues of eternity. ‘* There are few,’’ says an- 
other writer, ‘‘ who believe in the immor- 
tality of man, that will venture to deny the 
postulate we have just advanced. And yet 
accepting it, as all rational men must, educa- 
tion assumes an importance most solemn and 
momentous. Knowledge is immortal. Edu- 
cation therefore tends to issues that are ever- 
lasting. Our capacity for the enjoyment of 
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high, intellectual and spiritual happiness, 
either in this, or the future life, depends on 
the improvement we have made, and the de- 
gree of culture we have acquired. ‘‘ Educa- 
tion, therefore, is something more than an 
agency for the promotion of temporal inter- 
est, for procuring power, and distinction, and 
success in the earth. It is a means of ever- 
lasting good. Every idea our children gain, 
in time, every fragment of knowledge they 
acquire, every science they master, is a gain 
for all eternity. And it follows just as cer- 
tainly, that every opportunity neglected, 
every moment misspent, every privilege 
slighted, entails a loss that must be felt 
through eternity. By neglecting, therefore, 
to provide amply for the education of our 
children, we neglect to provide for the su- 
preme necessity of their nature. We cripple 
and maim their immortal souls which God has 
created for an exalted and glorious flight 
through eternity ; we degrade them from the 
sublime dignity of manhood to the rank of 
beasthood; and make them incapable of all 
enjoyments save such as are brutal and 
sensual.’’ 

But that education of the soul, and thor- 
ough development of all the faculties of which 
we have spoken, cannot be attained to, unless 
the mother first secures the perfect confidence 
and obedience of the precious souls com- 
mitted to her charge. And with a word on 
this subject, this part of our study will close. 

Rousseau, in his celebrated work ‘‘ Emile,”’ 
advances the theory that a child should be 
governed entirely by force. With some lim- 
itations there is no doubt some truth in this. 
Children are not capable of reasoning judi- 
ciously, and must be. governed by the force 
of affection. As soon asa parent begins to 
reason with a child he loses his authority. 
The child should believe his parents infallible, 
and the parents, on their part, should give 
no reason for command, but insist on its be- 
ing obeyed without hesitation. All this may 
be done without severity, without unkindness 
or harsh words. It may be done with ten- 
derness and love. A gentle and firm hand is 
all that is requisite. 

A child who is always taught to regard 
the command of his parents as absolute and 
final, will rely with more confidence on their 
judgment, and trust more confidently to their 
benevolence, and will Jove them with an in- 
tensity and devotion which will always secure 
obedience. Hence, we find that -those par- 
ents only have loving and obedient children, 
who govern absolutely and by the force of 
reason and affection. 
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The family is, no doubt, the foundation of 
government, and the authority of the parent 
is the basis of the authority of the state. In 
other words the government of the state will 
always be a reflex of that of the families com- 
posing it. Indeed, the whole social super- 
structure rests upon the family. We see, then, 
the importance of having the family govern- 
ment right. The training of children, there- 
fore, is the most momentous subject that can 
possibly engage our attention. 

To have a well-regulated household, should 
be the highest ambition of a parent. There 
is no spectacle so beautiful and lovely as that 
which is presented by dutiful, loving and obe- 


dient children. ‘They make home a paradise. 


The father’s footfall, as he returns from his 
business, is hailed with exclamations of joy, 


jand his approach is greeted with embraces 


and kisses, while they regard the mater fa- 
milias asa kind of divinity, at whose shrine 
they delight to offer the sweet worship of 
love. 


- > 


THE HEAVENS IN FEBRUARY. 
URING January and February the heav- 
1) ens present the most interesting views to 
the naked eye. Nearly all of the brightest 
stars and the most beautiful constellations are 
above the horizon the greater part of the long 
nights. The glittering orbs which guided 
the ancient mariners and by which the navi- 
gators of modern times have been enabled to 
make oceans ‘‘ the highways of nations,’’ can 
all be traced without the assistance of the 
telescope during the first months of the year. 
About the middle of Febuary Capella, the 
principal star in Auriga, will be nearly over- 
head at 11 o’clock. At the same time Reg- 
ulus in Leo will be almost due east about 
twenty-five degrees above the horizon. Be- 
telguese and Rigel, the brightest stars in 
Orion, will be near the meridian, and in the 
north-east by north the stars composing the 
Dipper in the Great Bear may appear, while 
the Pleiades, Hyades, Castor, Pollux and the 
diamond of Pegasus can all be traced in the 
nocturnal sky. In addition to these the most 
interesting of the variable stars, Algol, in 
the head of Medusa, may be observed in the 
northwest, about sixty degrees high. ‘The 
changes in the brightness of this star when 
near to the times of its greatest dimness can 





| be noticed with the unaided eye, and it is 


said that the French astronomer Lalande was 
in the habit of lingering on some of the 
bridges over the Seine and directing the at- 
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tention of the passers-by to the variations in 
the light of this nocturnal sun. 
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In about | 


three and a half hours Algol passes from a | 


star of the second magnitude to one of the 
fourth, continues least brilliant for about fif- 


teen minutes, and in three and a half hours | 


returns to its former brightness, which it re- 
tains for a period of between sixty and sixty- 
one hours. Why these changes occur are 
questions which scientists cannot fully answer. 
Some supposed them to be caused by a semi- 
opaque body passing at regular intervals 
around the star, while others, with greater 
probability, have advanced the theory that 
one portion of Algol is less luminous than the 
rest, and that by the revolution of that body 
on its axis the darker parts are turned at 
stated periods toward the earth. 


| itants of this sublunary sphere. 


If this is | 


the real cause of the phenomenon it shows | 
that those distant suns, like the central lumin- | 


ary of the solar system, revolve on an axis, 
and it also affords another proof of the simi- 
larity between those orbs which irradiate the 
sky and the great source of light and heat to 
the earth. 

During February Venus will increase in bril- 
liancy as the evening star, and Jupiter, which 
has shone with such beauty during the 
autumn, will, at the close of the month, be 
near its conjunction with the sun, and will 
not appear again as an evening star until Sep- 
tember. 

Saturn, though one of the most interesting 
of the planets when viewed through the tele 
scope, reveals none of those wonders to the 
naked eye which puzzled Galileo, and Huygh- 
ens half a century later found to be due to 
rings surrounding the planet. Mars, which 
eighteen months ago attracted so much atten- 
tion by the discovery of its moons, is gradu- 
ally increasing its distance from the earth 
and is becoming less conspicuous. No planet 
exhibits a greater difference in brilliancy than 


Mars when in opposition to the sun, and when | 


near its conjunction with that 
When at its least distance from the earth this 
planet has been examined with more success 
than any other of the heavenly bodies 
Numerous drawings of the appearances pre- 
sented by its surface have been made, and 
striking proofs have been obtained of a re 
semblance in the climatic changes, in rain 
and snow, and in long narrow expanses of 
water similar to what is observed on the 
globe, which forms the residence of man. 
Sut while the earth may be regarded as a 
humid planet, two-thirds of its surface being 
covered by water, at least one-half of the 
area of Mars is dry land. Its period of rota- 





luminary. | 
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tion on its axis, or its day, is nearly the 
same as a day on the earth; but its year, or 
period of revolution around the sun, is almost 
equal to two years on the earth. ‘The sea- 
sons, therefore, on Mars, are about double 
the length of those witnessed by the inhab- 


Phila. Times. 
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FIRST INSTRUCTION IN READING.* 


N my introductory remarks I asked, “How shall you 
ymply with that principle of education which you 
--Commence with 


I 


have been instructed to respect; 

the well-known and proceed through the partly 
known to the unknown,’—when you are to teach a 
class of young children to read, who have not re- 


ceived a single lesson, and who ‘do not know their 
lett "sl 
In answer to the 


the child 


that may be used in giving instructions in this sub- 


rs 
question, What is the known to 


belore re 


, ceiving the first lesson in reading, 


ject? it was ed that spoken words are known; 
words as heard and d by children. They are 
known to them bythe ear—but are not known by 
their eyes. heir most common meaning is also 
known; their sound, as a word, is known; their 
sounds, as heard in rts of the word, are partly or 
faintly known; their forms, as words, are unknown ; 
the parts of their form, the letters, are unknown. 
Having considered what is the known, what the 
partly known, what the unknown, that pertains to 
| learning to read, the next important inquiry is, What 
of the unknown is to be taught first? You should 
teach that which is most nearly related to the known. 
You should teach your pupils to know by sight the 
same words which they know (as whole words) by 
the ear and by their use with the voice. li you 
would connect that which is known most intimately 
with the unknown that isto be taught, you will pre- 
sent the word to th hild as a whole in reading, just 
is the child learns the word asa whole ih talking. 
The ild did n earn the word in talking, in 
the form of separate ters, or of syllables, but as a 
vocal sign, or symbo) of some object, action or qual- 
ity. Nature indicates where and with what you 
should commence in teachiug the first lessons of read- 
ing. Let us next consider how to commence these 
le 5 ns 
HO\ rO BEGIN FIRST LFSSONS IN READING. 
Select familiar, short words, mames of objects first. 
If possible, show the ject, ‘a picture of it, and make 
a sketch of it on tl ilackboard. Talk about the ob- 
ect, the picture, »drawing. Lead the pupils to 
distinguish differences in these. Print the word on the 
blackboard ; tell that the picture, the drawing and 
the word stan for, or represent, the same thing. 
Print the same word three or four times, on different 
parts of the blackboard, and drill upon it until all 
know it by sight, Do mot require them to spell tt, 
nor to learn the letters which form it, at this state of 


the instruction. 


Select another familiar word, and present it in the 





same manner as with the first one. Then drill the 
class in distinguishing one from the other, Let pu- 

* Notes from a lecture by Prof. Calkins, at a sess of the 
Normal College Ihe lecture was given before a class of more 
than two hundred young ladies, most of whom graduated from 
this Coileg at the clos i the last term 





























pils point out each word; one point out one of them, 
another pupil the other. This exercise will lead them 
to distinguish the differences in the words, and to no- 
tice resemblances, if you should chance to select two 
words that are somewhat similar in form, as cup, cap ; 
hat, mat; hen, pen; top, mop; Slate, plate; stove, 
store, You should teach the pupils to see wherein 
one word resembles another, and wherein it differs. 
Thus your instruction in recognizing the words by 
sight will be based upon their /orms—their resem- 
blances and differences. 

In this manner you may proceed to teach two or 
three new wordseach day until the pupils have learned 
to distinguished at sight twenty or more familiar words. 
During the time spent in learning these words, the 
pupils may be taught to copy some of them on their 
slates, and in this connection the names of the letters 
used may be taught. More attention should be given 
to teaching the pupils how to form the word by mak- 
ing the letters in it, than to teaching the ames of the 
letters. In connection with this exercise the pupils 
may be required to count the letters in a word, to tell 
which comes first, which next, which last, and to tell 
the teacher what letters to make to form a given word. 

Call upon members of your class to go to the black- 
board singly, and point out a given word, and find the 
same word on another part of the board; and by dif- 
ferent exercises of a similar character drill the class 
until the several words have become familiar to sight. 

HOW TO TEACH “A”? AND “THE.” 

To teach the words a and “fhe, and how to read 
them, place these on the blackboard, before the names 
already learned, as acaf, a cat, ahat, a slate, the cup, 
the mat, the top, the stove; then require the pupils to 
read these words together, in groups, as if the @ and 
the belonged to the word which follows it ; as if each 
was asyllable of ihe following word, just as @ and e 
are syllables of a-muse, event. Do not allow the pu- 
pils to read these as a cat, the fop, nor uw cat, thu top, 
separating the a and ¢h far from the following word, 
and placing undue emphasis upon these little words. 
Never allow your pupils to follow that absurd prac- 
tice of pronouncing @ as a word, and ¢in the, with 
the short sound of z in up, 

Wherever the word a, or the word /he occurs be- 
fore another word, in a manner similar to the exam- 
ples in these lessons, do not allow the pupil to pro- 
nounce the a or the ¢/e, until they know and are ready 
to pronounce the following word with it, as the cup, 
the-stove, a mat, a-cap, 

After the children have learned to read properly 
these introductory words, they may be taught words 
that represent qualities of things, in connection with 
the words already learned, as, o/d hat, old cap, old 
top, old cap, new cup, new slate, new hat. When 
several words of this kind have been learned, place 
the word @ and ¢he before them, as follows: the old 
cap, the new cap,a new lop, a new slate, and require 
the pupils to read them in a proper manner, as 
phrases. 

FIRST LESSONS IN READING SENTENCES, 


After the pupils have learned to read properly such 
phrases as those already mentioned, lessons in sen- 
tences may be introduced by means of objects. You 
may take aslate in your hand and ask, What have I 
in my hand? The pupils will readily answer “A 
slate.” 

Then ask them, Were is the slate? 

“In your hand,” will be the reply. 
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Call the pupil to take the slate, and say, “I have 
a slate in my hand.”’ Then call another to do the 
same. Next, print upon the blackboard the sentence, 
“T have a slate in my hand,” and require pupils to 
name each word in the sentence, as pointed at, and 
to point at the separate words as named by you. 
Then place the slate in the hands of other pupils and 
require them to read the sentence as you point at it. 

Place a pencil in the hand of a pupil, and print on 
the blackboard, “I havé a pencil in my hand,” and 
require this sentence to be read by several pupils, as 





each in turn takes hold of the pencil. In order to 
secure the reading of these words in groups, place 
them on the blackboard thus: I have aslate in 
my hand. Ihave a knife in my hand. Let the 
child learn to point to these groups while reading 
them, 

To save, in subsequent lessons, the work of print- 


Then give to one child one of these objects, to 


| 
| ing the same words several times, and also to aid in 
| teaching the pupils to select the proper word to 
| express the thought, print a lesson in this manner: 
| a ball 
I have—a key—in—my hand. 
| a top 
a book 
| 





other children the othe objects, nad re juire each to 
| find the words which properly represent that which 
| the child is doing. The words in the sentence will 
| soon be learned from their order and position in the 
spoken sentences. This | lan causes the child to pass 
| through a mental process in the first lessons in read 
| ing which corresponds to his first le ns in talking; 
| in both instances the child has the thought fArs¢, and 
| then seeks the words to express the thought. 
| Please to bear in mind that this is an introductory 
| stage of teaching reading; but I am certain that you 

will find it of great aid eading u ils to see at 


the outset that reading and talking are much alike in 
many respects. 
You should ascertain whether your pupils under- 


stand the meaning of the words which they use; but 





do not attempt to do this by teaching them formal 
| definitions of words. Instead of giving them defini- 
| tions, proceed somewhat in this way: point to the 
word éa// and ask the pupil what it is. He may 
| reply, “a ball.?’ Ask, what can you do with a ball? 
| “play with it.’””. Then point to the word and 
| say, Can you take this ball and play with it? “No, 
it is a chalk ball;”’ or the word ball. Ask the pupil 
| to take the top on the board and spin it. By direct- 
| ing the attention of your pupils to the words in this, 
or some similar manner, they will soon learn to dis- 
tinguish between words and things, and show you 
that they understand the meaning of the words. 
It will add muchto the interest of these lessons, and 
| increase the pupil’s progress, to present a variety of 
| sentences, as: The book is on the desk. The chair 
| is on the floor. The knifeisin my hand. The hat is 
on my head. The cup is inthe pail. I put the book 


on the table. 

Your own skill and the experience which you will 
gain by giving these lessons, will suggest to you a 
great variety of forms, and mod 
I shall not attempt to pursue this matter with the same 
minuteness of detail that you may need in teaching 
your class, for you must make haste slowly. You 
must be careful that each step is well understood by 
the pupils, and that they have abundance of practice 
| to secure the knowledge. 





s of conduc ling them. 
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EXERCISES IN SOUNDS. 

During the time of the first instruction in reading» 
the pupils should be taught to distinguish and make 
the elementary sounds of the language. At first these 
exercises may have chief reference to training the or- 
gans of hearing in distinguishing the differences in 
sounds, then to training the organs of speech in mak- 
ing the sounds, by means of imitation. 

Next the pupils may be taught to make the sounds 
of given letters, as four sounds of a, as in ale, at, art, 
all; three sounds of 9, as in old, on, do; two sounds 
of ¢,as in me, met; two sounds of 7, as in fine, pin ; 
four sounds of #,as in use, up, full, urn; also the con- 
sonant sounds. 

When the pupils can readily make the principal 
sounds by imitation, they may be led to distinguish 
those sounds in the words already learned, as the 
first sound of a in slate, cake, rake, take, name, etc.; 
the sound of a in cat, mat, cap, man, etc., and sub- 
sequently the sounds of m, n, t, p, k, s, f, etc., in the 
same words, 

LEARNING THE LETTERS. 

Words are to be learned first by sight, as whole 
words; the parts of these words, the letters, may be 
learned next, by their use in forming the words. 
Pupils may be required to find the same letter in 
several words on the blackboard; they may be 
taught to copy the words, in print letters, on their 
slates; and they may be required to name the letters 
which form given words as they see them; and sub- 
sequently to spell the words orally. 

Up to this point do not require the pupils fo guess 
what a word is from naming the letters, or “ spelling 
it.’ Do not make them try to give the sounds of the 
letters in a word before learning to pronounce it. 

N. Y. 
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EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


School Fournal. 


FT HE following list was used recently by 


of 
lists 


County Superintendent Johnson, 
Iowa. We find but few examination 
that do not have something suggestive to 
teachers or superintendents : 

QUESTIONS.—Give your name, age, post-office ad- 
dress, and state the number of terms taught. What 
professional training in normal schools or institutes 
have you received? What higher schools have you 
attended, and how long? What professional books 
have you? Have you read them; and what others 
have you read? What educational journal do you 
take? Will you promise neither to give nor to re- 
ceive aid during this examination ? 

ARITHMETIC.—How many acres in a field 120 
rods long, 8o rods wide at one,end and 40 rods wide 
at the other end? A lady lost $720, which was 25 
per cent. of what she then had; how much had she 
at first? Sold two farms for $3600 each; on one I 
gained 20 per cent., and on the other I lost 20 per 
cent.; what was the gain or loss? A circular field is 
40 rods in diameter ; how many acres in the largest 
inscribed square ? how many acres in the field? 2% 
is what per cent, of 44 A number diminished by 
15 per cent. of itself is 295; what is 90 per cent. of 
the same number? A man sold % of his farm for 
what % of it cust; what per cent. does he gain? 
Five cents a day is the interest on what sum at 7 per 
cent. per annum? A man took 300 cubic yards from 
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a cellar 45 feet long and 40 feet wide; how deep is 
it? What will be the cost of building a wall for the 
above cellar 2 feet thick at $1.35 a perch? A and B 
start from one corner of a square field containing 40 
acres; A goes around, and B goes straight across to 
the opposite corntr, where they meet; which travels 
the greater distance, and how much ? 

PHysIoLoGy.— What is Physiology? Give its 
natural divisions, and the three divisions of vital phe- 
nomena that take place in the human body. Give 
the color and temperature of the blood, the amount 
of blood in a man of average size, and the cause of 
its circulation in the veins. What are the movements 
of respiration? Give the changes of the air and the 
blood in respiration. In what three ways is air ren- 
dered unfit for respiration, and how much fresh air 
ought to be supplied to each person per minute? 
What large nervous trunks have their origin in the 
brain? Why is more fat required for food in a cold 
climate than in a warm ? Where is the liver? 
its weight ? and its functions? Tell how the animal 
and vegetable kingdom are dependent upon each 
other; and give three differences between plants and 
animals. Describe each of the following classes of 
animals, and give an example of each: Mollusca, 
Articulata, and Vertebrata; also give the divisions of 
the Vertebrata. Will you keep your school-room 
well ventilated so that each pupil will have a sufficient 
quantity of pure air? 

READING.—What is reading? What is expres- 
sion? What are the oral elements, and how produced ? 
When two syll of a word are accented which 
has the greater force? What are some of the essen- 
tial qualities of good reading? What quality of voice 
is mostly used in reading and speaking ? 

GRAMMAR —( 
“A child was run over by a wagon three years old, 
which never spoke “The hotel will be 
kept by the widow of the former landlord, Mr. Brown, 
who died last summer on a new and improved plan.” 
3. * Wanted.—A room by two gentleman thirty-five 
teet long and twenty-five feet wide.” 4. Re-write so 
that *‘ sguzrre/s” shall be the subject: “ Fohn shot some 
sguirre’s in my field.”’ Name the case of 
each noun, Analyze or diagram: ‘The power of 
genius in teachers or pupils can never supersede the 
necessity of industry and perseverance.’? ‘ What 
does tf avail, il do not practice what we preach | 
Analyze, and parse italicized words. 

GEOGRAPHY.—Stiate the 
surface of the United States. 
loes New York possess for commerce ? 
length 
Tropic of ¢ 
what 
shores of Peru and Bolivia rainless ? 


one 


bles 


orrect the following sentences: 1. 


afterward. 2. 


father’ 


ter of the 
cial facilities 
What is the 
the Equator? at the 
Circle? North Pole? 
? Why are the Pacific 
What does Great 
In what does her chief wealth con- 
sist, and how dk with other nations in the 
her and How 
does China compare in size and population with the 
United States ? What is the latitude and longitude of 
where you live? Which of the grand di- 
? smallest? most poy 
What country produces the most 
? Coffee? Tea? Cotton? What is the 
a limited and absolute monarchy ? 
and give an example of each. 

WRITING.—Give a specimen of your penmanship 


by selecting one of the following subjects 


general chara 
What s] 

of the longest day at 

?  Arcti 


causes the difference 


ancel 


Britain include ? 
yes she rank 


amount ol manufactures commerce ? 


the place 
visions is the largest yulous ? 
richest in fertility ? 
sno ? dire 
Sugar : Rice 


difference between 


and 


Ven 


writing 
- . , 5 
an original essay of five lines or more, fialion. 


Columbu Charter Oak; Pocahontas. 
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THEORY AND PRACTICE.—Have you a programme 
of daily exercises in your school? If not, why ? What 
are the advant ages of a programme? How would 
you prevent the destruction of school property by your | 


pupils ? Name some of the causes of failure on the | 
part of teachers. How would you avoid too many | 


classes, if several text-books on the same subject were 


used in your school? In school government, what! stock of knowledge acquired years ago% 





| authority has a teacher in regard to suspension, expul- 


sion, and corporal punishment? Are you interested in 
| your work, and do you feel the responsibility resting 
upon you as a teacher? Do you read educational 
papers, attend educational meetings and Normal 
Schools? If not, why ? Should a teacher continue in 


the work of teaching ¢47s year who is content with his 
? 


— <> —) —_—————__——_—— 
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3. P. WICKERSHAM. . ... . « & P. M’CASKEY 


MEETING OF SUPERINTENDENTS, 
HARRISBURG, PA., January 7, 1879. 

A special meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendents, National Educational Association, will be 
held in the Lecture Room of the Congregational 
church, Tenth and G., streets, Washington, D. 
commencing on Tuesday, February 4th, at 11 a. m., 
and continuing several days. ‘Lhe proceedings will 
be so directed as to bear directly upon the questions 
of strengthening the National Bureau of Education, 
establishing a National Educational Museum, dis- 
tributing the proceeds of the public lands among the 
several States for educational purposes, and others of 
like character now pending in Congress. 

Papers will be read by Gen. John Eaton, United 
States Commissioner of Education, on the ** Wants of 
the National Bureau of Education;’? Consul General 
Hitz, of Switzerland, on ** Education in Switzerland ;”’ 
Dr. John D. Philbrick, of Boston, on “ Education at 
the Paris Exposition;’” Hon. E. A. Apgar, of New 
Jersey, on “ Industrial Education ;”’ Hon J. G. Orr, 
of Georgia, on the “ Needs of Education in the 
South ;’’ Hon. Judge Strong, of the United States 
Supreme Court, on “Instruction in Governmental 
Ideas ;?’ and Prof. Walter Smith, of Massachusetts, 
on “ Drawing in its Relation to Industries.” Addi- 
tional papers are confidently expected from Rev. Dr. 
Sears on the ‘Operations of the Peabody Fund;” 
Superintendent Doty, of Chicago, on the “ Value of 
Published School Reports; Superintendent Eliot, of 
Boston, on “ Reform in Courses of Study and Text- 
Books; Dr. Ruffner, of Virginia, on “ School Su- 
pervision,” and others, 

The questions proposed for discussion are the fol- 
lowing: 

The census of 1880 as it relates to education. 

2. Educational qualifications for American citizen- 
ship. 

3. Wherein our public ‘schools lack as a moral 
agency. 

4. Dangers that threaten our systems of public 
education. 


As every section of our common country should be 
represented at this meeting, it is hoped that Superin- 
tendents of States, cities and counties—all, will make 
arrangements to be present. 


executive committee, to be appointed at the opening 
session, 

Prominent officials connected with the Govern- 
ment, and members of Congress specially interested 
in education, have been invited to take part in the 
deliberations of the Department. 

The headquarters of the Department will be at the 
Ebbitt House. The charge for boarding to members 
will be $2.50 per day. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, President, 

R. W. STEVENSON, Secre/ary. 

— > 

~HERE are some 7ooo Americans study- 
ing in German Universities and schools. 

It is estimated that they spend annually, $4,- 
$00,000. For men with fixed prince ipl s and 
mature convictions we think a course in one 
of the German Universities or instruction in 
one of the German Art Schools profitable in 
every point of view ; but it is to be feared that 
a good many of the seven thousand Americans 
now in Germany will come home with little 
love for free institutions, if not with unsettled 
opinions on the subject of morality and reli- 
gion. We do not advise fathers not to send 
their sons abroad for an education, but we ad- 
vise them not to send them until they are old 
enough to judge for themselves in regard to the 
character of social and governmental systems. 


PHILADELPHIA has already begun to make 
preparations for the meeting of the National 
Teachers’ Association next summer. Commit- 
tees have been appointed for this purpose by 
the Board of Education, the Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, and the educational and other authorities 
of the Permanent Exposition. ‘hese com- 
mittees have organized as a single body with 
sub-committees on place of meeting, hotels, 
public institutions, invitations, entertainment,, 
finance, etc. A lively interest is felt in the 
matter by all engaged in the work of educa- 
tion and by the citizens generally. ‘The meet- 
ing will probably be held during the first 
week in August and the prospect is that it will 
be the largest and most influential assembly 
of the kind ever held in America. 





The order of exercises will be determined by an 


In view of the fact that this meeting will 
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take place the week following the meeting | streets and alleys, cellars and garrets, of the 


of the State Association at York, many have 
suggested that the latter meeting be postponed 
for a year, the officers holding over, and all 
unite in a combined effort to make the National 
meeting a grand success, Fortunately Penn 
sylvania does not have an educational repu 
tation to make, but, what ven a 
difficult thing to do, she has one to sustain, 
and the whole country will expect us to show 
our fullstrength, both in numbers and abjlity, 
at Philadelphia. For our 
not hesitate to give our voice for the post 


3s ¢ more 


ourselves we do 
ponement, and we hope the officers of the 
Association will the matter favor 


ably. 


consider 


R. K. Burenrve, Esq., Superintendent of 
Schools in our neighboring city of Reading, 
is actively at work, as usual. ‘The papers 
port new school-houses provided for, 
have no doubt our old friend 
thing to do with the matter, as 
follow where he the way. 
in this number found 


We 
has had some 
new buildings 
leads 
will be 


an Important 


paper which he has kindly translated for The | 


Journal. In reference to County Fair exhib 
‘its of educational material, spoken of in our 
last issue, he writes the following note : 

RKADING, Janu 


say tl 


ry 0, 
Messrs Editors. 


ment of preparing educational exhibit 


Permit me to 

mal] 
Allentown first, 
Allen 


with County Fairs has been tried on a cale in 
Pennsylvania, The public schools of 
and Catasauqua afterwards in connection with 
| rece! 


The 


been re¢ 


I 
“Cen 


town, placed work on exhibition an 
iums therefore in 1873, 1874, and 187: 


* 42° 
tennial” interfered, and the practice has n 
ved. The display lar feature. 


vi were quile a pr 


Yours, R. K. BUEHRLE. 


Tue list of reports from County In titutes | 


not being so complete as we desire, 
counties not having thus far reported, we de 
lay this statement until ue, ‘al 
though it was our purpose to 


in the present number. 


our next } 


have 


IF it were not so serious, it woul 
Dr. Wickersham to be propo 
pulsory e lucation in Pennsylvania whil 
of the Board of the 

State is confes existing facili 


mary instruction are entirely inadequate t 


ld be 
ing a \ 


the 
pri 


Education in metro 
for 


mmo. 


ing that the 





; series ol histori 


ree | 


Elsewhere | 


some | 


it appear | ' 





date those who are eagerly seeking the elements of 
knowledge.—T’Aila. Kee 
Philadelphia has not schools enough » a 
commodate all the children who desire to go | 
to school, what follows? Her boards of Ed- | 
ucation should establish additional ones. This | 
let search be made and fea thousand 


little wanderers will be found in the 


; 
ord 


done 
pe 0rT 


great city, destitute, neglected, many of them 
or friends, vagrants. ‘These 
have never applied for admission to a school, 
Is 
t so very ‘* humorous’’ to prepare a plan for 


without home 


they scarcely know what a school means. 


| gathering them into suitable hy mes, instruct 


ing them, giving them work, and making 


them good men and women ? 


TH 
John » 


following personal letter is from Prof. 
Anderson, author of a very popular 
and historical readers, pub- 
Clark Maynard, New 


interesting to many readers 


lished by Me I « 
York. It will be 
who have the ple 
with the gentleman, as 
Prof. A. 
our Sennsylvania 
the best in the fiel 


their continued patronage. 


ure 


of personal acquaint- 


ance well as to others 


who agree with in the opinion that 


ourna/ ranks fairly among 


not unworthy 


ad, and IS 


ist I 

, during the 
, even to 
and at 

100} and 

y employed 
found myself 
i ! was 
recently dis 
nthe educa. 
much had 
riends, the 
nt, that I 


ition 


tin Dr. 
had 


in much 


been 
ind 
vivid repro 

upon nd en 

nk him for these 

, and so gratifying. 


ournalto my pub 


hey will return the 
NDEI 
in 
of every 
il school, a 
teacher 


everv 


er ol 


THI publi hers of 


Teaching,” a 


4? 


Johonnot’s ‘* Principles 
late work of merit, 
xtended extract was given in 


ave LD, Appleton & Com- 


ot 
from which an ¢ 


great 


our December issue, 

















pany, New York, and wot Chas. Scribner & 
Sons, as was stated in connection with the 
sketch referred to. ‘The price is $1.50. 

Tue State Normal School at Millersville 
has just ordered for their library a full set of 
The Pennsylvania School Journal, bound in 
half-Turkey. ‘The numbers for twenty-six 
years are bound in thirteen double volumes, 
and present the current school history of the 
State since 1852. ‘They are a mine of wealth 
to the educator, and simply indispensable to 
any one who would have at hand the best 
AND ONLY means of acquainting himself fully 
with the history of the educational work in 
Pennsylvania. ‘The twenty-six volumes, bound 
as above, were supplied to the Millersville 
School, at forty dollars. No Normal School 
library in the State can well afford to be with 
out such full set of The Jour nal, 


THe Sterling Gazelle has been looking into 
the figures, and gives the following as the 
result, comparing wages in matter-of-fact 
fashion : 

The kitchen girl can save more than the teacher. 
Lady teachers in Sterling receive on an average about 

J lad lad 


$40 per-month, which for nine months amounts to 


#360. Filty-two weeks board, at $4.50, $234; forty 
weeks washing, at $1, $40; clothes, $100; incidental 
expenses, $20; total, $394; salary, $360; loss, $34. 
Kitchen girl, fifty-two weeks, at $2, $104; board, 
nothing; washing, nothing; clothes, $50; incidental 
expenses, $10; balance, $44. The above figures will 


show a balan in favor of the kitchen girl ol $75 per 
annum, The teacher cannot, if she would, do het 


washing or sewing during the school year. The 
teacher must dre well, or she cannot hold her situa 
tion, She must spen | time and money to prepare for 
her work. The only preparation the kitchen girl 


needs isa strong arm, a sinewy hand, and a willing 


heart. 


THe Philadelphia Lvening Bulletin, which 
is always an advocate of progressive measures, 
compliments the School Directors of the 
metropolis, as follows: ‘‘If the press of 
Philadelphia generally would unite in an ef 
fort to educate the people of Philadelphia up 
to some intelligent standard of requirement 
for School Directors, a great good might be 
accomplished, If, for example, the Directors 
of Public Schools should be required to pass 
a very mild examination in the primary 
schools, before undertaking the charge of 
the education of the rising generation of 
Philadelphia, there would be an astonishing 
elevation of the average tone of our Sectional 
Solons.”’ 

The Ledger ‘‘seconds the motion’’ after 
this modest fashion: ‘‘ Competitive exami- 
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nations for School Directors ar the latest 


novelty suggested. The grammar school 


I 


scholars might take turns in asking questions 
and in serving on the Examining Board.’’ 

When newspapers such as these speak thus 
contemptuously of men who should be among 
the most honored officials in this great city, 
there must be something sadly wrong 1n the 
management of the schools. 


Tu! building erected by the State of Kan 
sas, at’ Emporium, for a Normal School, was 
recently destroyed by fire. We have also 
heard of the destruction of veral other 
Let those 


in charge of such buildings take warning, and 


school buildings in the same way 
look to their heating and lighting appatatus. 
There seems to be more danger when fires 
are started in the fall, than at any other time. 

Just as we had written the preceding para 
graph, we picked up the Philadelphia Ledger 
and find the following : 

Fires ascribed to ‘‘defective fluc we again being 
reported in the newspapers, one school house in this 


! 
city having been destroyed, and another more or le S, 


giamaged, within ten d ys, by fire d to have been 

wused by defects in the heating apparatus or flues, 
If there are any buildings wher h defects of con- 
istruction are less excusable than in others, they are the 
large expensive | iilding erected under the ipervi 
ion of architects for the use [ the j ly They 
ought to be model structur ina ! hor heating, 
ventilation and lighting, and no hea ipparatus can 
be considered a model that « tantly threatens the 
destruction of the building by fire Going outside of 
the city, one finds a costly depot set i fire and nar- 
rowly escaping destruction because th ) tain 
ing the floor had been allowed to extend within a foot 
of a coal fire Such mistakes of nstruction, al- 
though quite common, especially in “ cheap”? dwell- 
ing-houses, are wholly inexcusable; for year after 
year more or lie destructive fires demonstrate it the 
hot air of a flue can carboniz : until it will 
ignite without actual contact from vi fire. 


Tue Board of Education of the city of 
Philadelphia organized at its first 
January, by electing. Edward T. Steele, Esq., 
onor, Mr. 
Steele delivered a neat address, full of the 
right spirit. Among the points made in it 
were the following : 


meeting in 


President. Inacknowledging the 


There are not school-houses enough to ymmo- 
date the children, Some f the buildir ‘§ rented are 
iltogether unsuitable, if not unhealthy, 

The children not in school should be made to at- 
tend, but this cannot be done until room is provides 


for them. 


[he fatiure of the appropriation for pecial music 
teacher hould not exclude vo mu from the 
course of study. It must now be taught by the regu- 


lar teacher 
It is to be regrette d that teachers’ ilaries must be 


reduced. ‘They should, however, be adjusted upon 





ij 
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a basis different from the present. They should mainly 


depend upon experience and thorough knowledge of 


the entire course of study. 

The greater usefulness of the schools requires their 
general supervision by competent persons appointed 
for that purpose. ‘The question of Suy erintendent is 
recommended to the 


Soard., 


the serious consideration of 


VenanGco County, Mr: S. H. Prather, Su- 
perintendent, sends out a very full and excel- 
lent pamphlet report of proceedings of the 
late session of their County Institute. ‘The 
phonographic report, which presents in full a 
number of the addresses, was made by E. M. 
Treat, Esq. A memorial service was held on 


Tuesday evening of Institute week, with ap- | 
the | 


proprjate music at intervals between 


sketches read as tributes to the memory of 


seven teachers, all of whom were young 


ladies employed within the last few years in | 


the schools of Venango county. 


CONCENTRATE your drill upon the practical 
operations; give your pupils the mental train- 
ing of knowing how to do a few things skill- 
fully, accurately, and readily. Cut out, and 
leave out, and pass over all such ‘‘school- 
masterisms” as ‘‘alligation,’’ ‘‘cube-root,”’ 
‘‘duodecimals,” ‘‘circulating decimals,’’ 
‘* compound proportion,” the most of ‘* com- 
pound numbers,’’ problems in ‘‘ interest,’’ 
‘¢time discount,’’ ‘‘ bonds and stocks,”’ ‘¢ ex- 
change,”’ ‘‘insurance,’’ ‘* equation of pay- 
ments.” ‘‘ averaging accounts,’’ ‘‘ partner- 
ship,” ‘‘arithmetical progression,’ ‘‘ geo- 
metrical progression,” ‘‘ custom-house busi- 
ness,”’ ‘annuities,’ ‘‘ gauging,”’ 
tion,” ‘*surveying,’’ ‘‘mensuration,”’ etc., 
etc., handed down to us from the old arith- 
metics of Dadoll and Pike, and your pupils 
will be the better for it.—/ohn Swett. 


”? 


’ 


Tue New York Graphic, contains the fol- | 


lowing complimentary notice of Lafayette 
College, at Easton, in this state : 

Easton can be proud of one thing, perhaps, more 
than of any other, without being charged with vanity, 
and that is its educational advantages. One of the 
best and most successful colleges of the country 
good old Lafayette—perched like ancient Zion on a 
prominence, which in some parts of the country 
would be termed a hill, is a source of pride—justly 
so, too—and of great benefit to this place. In 1832, 
when first organized it was in an humble building op 
posite the Lehigh river. Now, through the almost 
superhuman efforts of its friends, under the special 
guardianship of the Presbyterian Synod originally, it 
has attained a prominence almost incredible. South 
College, the principal building originally, is a grand 
structure, facing -Third street. Added to this is Par 
dee Hall, erected through the munificence of Ario 
Pardee, a wealthy gentleman of Luzerne county, at a 
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| Can interest 





** permuta- | 
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cost of about $300,000. It is used as a scientific de- 
partment, It is a stately edifice, built of brown 
sandstone, 256 feet front and five stories high, cover- 
ing over two acres. The chemical and other depart- 
ments are of corresponding dimensions. ‘The pres- 
ent faculty numbers among its members some of the 
most learned and talented men of the country ; 
among whom the name of Professor March is well 
known, not only in America, but Europe, as one of 
the greatest linguists of the age, and whose works are 
now used as text-books all over the world. 

This college has been in a prosperous condition for 
three hundred stu- 
States as well as 


many years, having as many as 
United 
na, Japan, and other parts of the 
The 
are magnificent and extensive, and all that 
the mind and please the eye of the most 
and fastidious is done to make the place 
coming to this town will 
visit the college 


foreign countries ; Chi 


t 


world across the sea being represented here. 


vrounds 
grouna 


culture 
beautiful, tranger 
miss a rare treat if he fails to 

Dr. W. C. Cattell, the President of the 
has, through his untiring zeal and almost 
this institution from com- 


grounds 
college, 
superhuman efforts, 
parative poverty and uselessness to a standard ele- 
veyond the greatest anticipations of 
While the name of Lafayette 
an existence, the services of Dr. Cattell 
in the memory of all its friends and 


the principal buildings, used 


raised 


vated and grand 
its warmest adherents. 
College has 
live glorious 
g 

) : 
Beside 5 
specifically for educational purposes, the college owns 


buildtngs used as dormitories, etc., 


will 


supporters. 


quite a number of 
and some of the most beautiful residences, occupied 
by its professors, adding materially to the beauty ind 
Third Ward, 


wealth of the t wn, : 
college is locate d, one of the finest wards 


borough. 


or 
g 
ind making the 
where the 


in the 


Pror. HuxLEy, appearing before the Eng- 
lish Copyright Commission, puts his view of 
the troublesome question of international 
copyright as follows: 
ace, that, if there be 


appears to me, in the first p 
s clear in the 


ndation for } | 

a book as of anything else, a book being the 
ge, and 
avast amount of his time. 


roperty at all, it isa 


investment of a man’s capacity and knowled 
] 1g rifice of 


l nder 


requiring the sac 
hose circumstances it has the same right to be 
kind of property. But then, of 


! 
lifficulty arises from the fact that a 


ourse, a prac icai a 


protected as any oth 
{ t ] 

; 

I 


1, and that under those cir- 
what evidently amounts to stealing the 
proper author cannot very well be brought 
under the } nditions of theft. I have re- 
cently met with the argument (and, singularly enough, 
school of free- 


Ok Can be readily cople 


cumstances 
rty of the 
ordinary 
ssing to proceed from the straitest 
s), that the st acting for 
hould,as I understand the argument, regard books 
d of property to be disposed of mainly for the 
the persons who read them, and that the 
should take upon itself somewhat the same funce 


, or the Legislature 


as a kis 
benefit of 
state 
tion 
ary | d sh d regulate the a int 7 t ft 
ary laws, al 1ould reguiate the amount of profit to 


as it used formerly to do when it passed sumptu- 
be derived by the author according to what it consid- 
ers fair and reasonable. ‘That strikes me as being a 
rules of commercial policy at present 
recognized. But supposing it to be admitted that that 
is a right and thing to do, I do not see why you 
should not go a step further. If, for example, I had 
had the good fortune to write such a work as ‘‘ Ham- 


reversal of all 


just 








de- 
own 
ver- 
art- 
res- 
the 
ry ; 
vell 


are 


or - 


of 
al 


be 
he 
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let” or the “ Principia,” it would appear, according to 
that line of argument, that the state would be justified 
in seizing all the copies of it, and in disposing of them 
in such a manner as might be conducive to their dis- 
tribution, and that mainly on the ground of the great 
service to the public which those books might render. 
I do not know whether any one has carried the argu- 
ment so far as that, but it appears to me to be the 
legitimate outcome of 1t. 


GOOD WORDS FROM THE RETIRING 
GOVERNOR. 





N all proper occasions, during the whole 

six years of his Administration, Gov- 
ernor Hartranft has had good words to say 
for the cause of education; and we are sure 
he retires from his high office with the good 
will of every teacher and school officer in the 
State. The following are extracts from his 
late message : 

On the subject of general education, I shall merely 
repeat my concurrence with the views of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruc tion, and indorse his re juest 
for a revision and digest of the school laws, the pass- 
age of an act for the compulsory education of vagrant 
and friendless children, and the adoption of a system 
of industrial training. 

The act prepared by the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the education and support of vagrant 
and friendless children, is in accordance with the 
recommendation of that officer in his report of 1877, 
and with the views expressed, from time to time, by 
the present Administration. Although it has been 
published and discussed as “A Pennsylvania plan of 
compulsory education,” an examination of its provis- 
ions will show that it is best defined by its title as 
“An act to provide education and maintenance for 
destitute and neglected children,” its main object 
being to compel the local authorities to provide shel- 
ter, food, and clothing for, and to educate, employ, and 
apprentice children without parents or friends, and 
those whom parents or guardians, either through pov- 
erty or crime, habitually neglect. In the latter case, 
if the parents or guardians are pecuniarily able, they 
may be fined and compelled to give reasonable secu- 
rity for the future support and ‘education of the child, 
or to pay a part, or all, as able, of the expense of its 
public maintenance. I cannot see any valid objection 
to the passage of such a bill. Most of those whom 
the plan includes will be homeless and parentless 
children, and, surely, no one will deny their claim to 
the home the bill provides, The few others who 
come within its scope will be found, for the most 
part, of vicious and criminal parentage. I shall not 
debate the natural rights of individuals in the parental 
relations, since I am, for my own part, firmly per 
suaded that the social rights of adults end with the 
right to illimitably propagate beggars and criminals, 
and stop short of the privilege to educate them. 

On the subject of industrial and technical training, 
I wishsgnly to call your attention to its relation to the 
larger labor question. As the frontiers of civilization 
recede, the difficulty of transferring the surplus pop- 
ulation of our labor centres is yearly increasing. Our 
mining and manufacturing districts are consequently 
crowded with capital and labor, which the present di- 
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versities of industries cannot absorb. The natural 
spread of population tends, in a measure, to restore 
the equilibrium, but the period of growth is probably 


reached, when it is necessary to find employment for 


an increasing population. Nothing, it seems to me, 
will so much extend the sphere of activity as a sys- 
tem of industrial education. 

Such a system would be costly, and t 
the State, in the extension and elevation of its indus- 


1 
t 


he return to 


tries, and the diffusion of greater comfort and content 
among the people, cannot be accurately measured in 
dollars and cents. That the material gain in the in 
crease of the value of manufactures, and the decrease 
in the cost of maintaining order, would balance the 
ypriations neces- 


stem, is probably 


original outlay, and the annu il appr 
sary to establish and support the sy 
too much to assert or expect. But when we consider 
that in the last eight years the State has expended 


$832,905.30 over and above the ordinary militia ex- 
penses, in the suppression of riots, which are not to 
be considered as the results of an unusually lawless 


disposition, but rather as the desperate struggles of 


ignorant men to cut the Gordian knot of a difficulty 
that only the utmost skill and patience will ever en- 
able society ‘to untie, it will be acknowledged that the 


gain in that one item alone would go a considerable 
way toward the support of the system. 
Confining the problem to Pennsylvania, it does not 


seem possible to adopt any quicker or better measure 


than to increase the value and variety production, 
and improve the bread-winning powers of the laborer. 
In other words, to diffuse the techn il and artistic 
knowledge which increases the rapidity and beauty, 
and thereby decreases the cost and widens the market 
of the manufactured article, and to foster the intelli- 
gent co-operation of laborers among themselves and 
with capital, so as to utilize to the best advantage the 
‘class wages. For there is a skill in living quite as 
important as a skill in earning. And pt bably there 
is nothing the American people are m in need of 
learning. 

Such appears to me to be the paramount reason for 
a system of industrial and technical training. | hall 
not again present the system which was outlined last 
year, but I hope the subject will receive at your hands 


the consideration that it merits. 


> 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE AND ITS 
NEW DEPARTURE. 

HE Ledger, some weeks since, published 
an interesting letter concerning Swarth- 
more College, from which we take a few facts. 
The College is located on the West Chester 
Railroad, about ten miles from Philadelphia. 
The grounds, buildings, furniture, apparatus, 
etc., cost about $450,000. On the property 
is the house where Benjamin West was born, 
now occupied by one of the professors. ‘The 
number of students in attendance is 239, being 
an increase of 28 over the attendance last year. 
The College is open to both girls and boys, 
and the principle of co-education as it works 
at Swarthmore is pronounced a great success. 
The course of study is very full and well 








planned. Special attention is given to chem- 
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istry, and there is a well-equipped laboratory. 
Recently the Engineering Department was 
provided with a workshop, with a four horse 
power engine, in which the students learn the 
use of tools and the art of practical con 
struction. 

The new departure at this progressive Col- 
lege, to which we want more particularly to 
refer, is the establishment of a Normal depart- 
ment. ‘The preparation of teachers was one 
of the objects contemplated by the founders 
of the institution from the beginning, but it 
seems to have been lost sight of for a number 
of years. Now, however, the original purpose 
has taken practical shape. ‘The letter above 
alluded to gives an account of it, but we pre 
fer to quote entire the editorial of the Ledg 
on the subject: 


HOW TO TEACH THE TEACHEF 

The College of Swarthmore, about ten miles by rail 
r the 
training of school teachers which already makes its 
new Normal Department the obj much interest 
and which, if successfully carried out, will 
model on which the whole sy 
ors for youth may ultimately be shaped. The present 
method of Normal School instruction in the ten school 


districts which, out of the twelve in Pennsylvania, 


west of Philadelphia, has adopted a method f 


ect ol 
furnish a 


stem of training instruct 


have State Normal Schools, is, as is well known, a 
carefully arranged course of instruction in the highest 
grades of common school study, to which are added 
the theory of teaching and the study of school econom 


ics. Practical exercises in teaching a model school 


are given to each scholar in the last term of the last 
year, and are set down as oct upying forty-five min- 
utes a day for each school day throughout 
of twenty-one weeks. The State Normal Schools 


the course 


are 


foundation of future study, habits of thought and 


cr 
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| elective study of the entire college course, 
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the teacher should be learning to teach, by practice, a 
portion of every day in the school week through the 
whole four years, and consecutively in every class of 
the | rimary department. 

The plan proposed by the Swarthmore College, and 


already begun in that excellent institution, so fully 
explains the method, that a short statement of its 
working is probably the best way of arriving at a fair 
understanding, The study of teaching is, made an 


and in con- 


nection with all the higher studies room is made for 
it, not in one term, but im every day of every term of 
the cou There is at this college a preparatory de 


f four classes, from which, as Exeter feeds 


Harvard, the college classes are largely made up. 
This is, rightly considered, such an important feature 
that the college professors teach or superintend the 
te his @ in allits classes, ind it is under these proless 
rs that the Normal class will get at its work. Two 
Normal pupi t in each class an hour a day for a 
pecified tern erving how the professor teaches. 
They watch the drift of every question, see its response 
n the class, note his method of getting at what the 

I r know ee what it is that keeps the class 
in order and gives the power of control; as well 
| the traits, mental and moral, displayed by 
ea hi ng e lesson, They are put there to 
I ise, and, as the looker-on in chess sees a!] of the 
ume, they get a practical lesson in teaching very dif- 
ferent from that of taking a class in charge with no 
ich prey servation. Sitting two together, they 
can mpare and suggest each to the other, and are 
mutually assistant in the lesson of observation. One 
hour of each week each of these pupils is required to 
take charge of the class, during which time the pro- 
fessor may or may not be present to supervise. Thus 


in every spend hours in 


week the Normal] punil 


the study of teaching, four hours of observation of the 
profe r’s method, one hour of practice, and one hour, 
equally instructive, of witnessing the practice of the 


companion pupil. 


Another feature of new method is applied to 
: 


open not only to students who desire to become teach- | teaching the Samal a 1 the n prepar 
> $ iy t eac! I now ) a i] ar- 
ers, but to certificated teachers also, from any schoo! ing the lessons for the following « lo most pa- 
district, who may enter for a short s] e ot time t rents wh their childre n * ett ng their le , , 
4 : ‘ ’ pé i ' a) : ; SSO >, 
: ‘ a . + of the reearceihed | : 5 > : 
take up any branches, or such part of the prescribed | the whole school svstem seems wrong side out. They 
course as they are competent to take, if they are not | pe4¢} thie tie and ait tite lecncn. and the nent dau 
: le cote nee msanquap nell ipa paar gaat irs. Phe | te cher “hears it. Conscientious parents are often 
> , ce [ee sc Yr) = } r of 1 
state pays filty cents a week t ud ) pupil by way ol | inclined to think that hearing recitations is the easiest 
encouraging them to take as much of the course as is | part of the wor ind would be willine to contract 
possible, as it 1S not necessary to be a graduate ol a themsel ve to heat ll the lesson provide d that the 
I chi b school tificate in all of | " TL wobateias 2 
Normal Sch ol oo RRS gee hears enn balers teachers would teach them first, and prepare the schol- 
the districts of the State. The Girls’ Normal School | ars as they are now prepared at home. The new plan 
tees atte ms i6e neantionn lecaome he * oo 8 Jee 
of this city also places its practice le n 1 the con- | proposes to do away with this parental tax entireiy, 
cluding portion—say the last two monthsof the pupil’s | and give a certain portion of each day to the ] repara 
. 7 s recor 77, ' lied. in the ad-|, ’ 2 7 
course. It i stir l, if not implied, In the ‘| tion of the next day tudies, which the teacher will 
ministration of our public schools, that a certain grade | direct and explain wering questions and giving 
aaa a : _ . Bn didate t ae T I ? Be : > y 
of prohctency as a teacher eenere die i rag to get i such assistance $s; may be required over difficult por- 
. Os d » ¢ > . S na tha le j ; 6 * " 
a position in-the grammar schools, and that a Wer | tions. There is n approach 1o this now in the study 
grade is sufficient for a place in the primary depart hour, which all schools make portion of their peta 
ment. This altogether ignores the fact that the pri- | tine, but the improvement lies in the presence of the 
, > t “nt is > ro » th ah I ) y | Si : Mass : a . ? 
mary poe oe bays only ont through which ama te cher, who goes over all the ground with the class 
jority of the children go, draited off from it into early | and assists n advance with the preparation of the 
work, and that as it is therefore the only grade in | Jeccon which. next day. she is to hear recited A fur. 
which they have opportunity to learn, the highest | ther account of the method and of some advantages 
order of talents, instead of the lower, should be em which this progressive c llege offers to the public will 
ployed in teaching them. Added to this is the re- | be found in a letter published in another part of our 
¢ > . i > ; , » t . 1 o)] > . 
lated fact that in the primary department the whol | paper this morning. 
| 
| 


mental clearness is laid. 


Starting out from these considerations, the new 


method of Normal teaching is based on the idea that 





In connection with the preceding editorial, 
we deem it only fair to publish an explana- 
tory letter concernin : 


g the course of profes- 
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sional study at the State Normal School, from 
Prof. Maris, Principal of the school at West 
Chester, which appeared in the Ledger of 
December 7th. For ourselves we would sim- 
ply add that not only are there some mistakes 
in the Swarthmore letter and the editorial in 
the Ledger, but even Prof Maris has not placed 
the matter in question in its proper light. 
The ‘‘ law’ does not fix the course of study 
at the State Normal Schools in detail. ‘This 
is done by a board composed of the princi- 
TRat part of the 
course, therefore, that embraces professional 
study and training can be enlarged or changed 
at any time. We give Prof. Maris’s letter 


pals of these schools. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

Mr. Editor :—Y our excellent article entitled ““How 
to Teach the Teachers,” has just been placed in my 
hands. ‘To those of us who have long been engaged in 
the work of training for the public schools, it is a source 
of great encouragement to know that the system has 
such an able advocate as the Philadelphia Ledger, 
and I know you will allow me to correct, through 
your columns, an erroneous impression in regard to 
the work of the State Normal Schools of Pennsylva- 
nia, which your editorial unintentionally makes. You 
— 


' 


state : 

“The present method,of Normal School instruction 
in the ten school districts which, out of the twelve in 
Pennsylvania, have State Normal Schools, is, as is 
well known, a carefully arranged course of instruction 
in the highest grades of common school study, to 
which udded the theory of teaching and the study 


of school economi 
a model school are given to each scholar in the last 
term of the | 
forty-five minutes a day for each school day through- 


Practical exercises in teaching 
year, and are set down as occupying 


out the course of twenty-one weeks.” 

Though 
say, the fact 
law and do a good deal more than the law requires in 
the direction of professional training. The course 
pursued in this is probably a fair exponent of the work 
done in them all. Here the course in Theory and 
Practice of Teaching extends over the whole timea 
student attends the school, whick in the cases of most 
of those who complete the elementary course, is 
nearly three years. It embraces School Economy, or 
methods of organizing, classifying and governing a 
school; Mental Philosophy, requiring one year of 
study, with daily recitations ; Philosophy of Teaching, 
or the application of metal philosophy-to the growth 
and development of the mind; and dajly lessons for 
one year in the practice of teaching in the Model 
School. 

Before students are allowed to teach classes in this 


it is true the law requires only what you 
is that these schools have outgrown the 


department, they are required to witness the plans 
adopted by the principal and her assistants. They are 
then required to teach under the constant supervision 
of the Principal of the Model School. Two meetings 
each week are held for the purpose of correcting er- 
rors in teaching and suggesting new methods. In ad 
dition to the course of training inthe common branches, 
a full course in object teaching and Kindergarten in- 
struction is given by the principal of the department. 
This course has been in operation here for a long 
time, and though it is by no means perfect, it is of 
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great benefit to the student, enabling him to acquire 
skill in teaching, which years of practice alone cannc! 


give. In conclusion, allow me to say that the advo- 
cates of Normal training consider it a matter of great 
congratulation that the system is esteemed so good that 
the authorities of such a noble institution as Swarth 
more deem it worthy of being copied into their course 
Very respectfully, 
Geo. L. MARIs, Principal. 

West Che ler, Dee, 2, 1878. 


of study. 


- _ o 


SOME INTERESTING QUESTIONS. 


LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF A SCHOOL BOARD, 


Mr. Epiror: .I was much pleased with the article 


in The Yournal for December, by Professor Johonnot, 


on County Si hools and their Organization, and | think 
] 


a few more articles of the same kind would be of great 


benefit to the Directors in this part of the State. 
The subject of a longer term than six months, and 


the matter of employing the best of teachers only, and 


for several terms in succession, is one that has been 


much discussed before our Board. We have uni- 


formly, in this district, given all our schools six months 


school in a year, three in winter and three in summer. 
The size oi our schools varies from eight to hity 


pupils each; four of the nine in this district average 


from forty to fifty each, and the remaining five from 
eight to twenty-five. 
It has been suggested by some members of our 


Soard that the larger schools have a longer term than 
six months, also longer than th thers, and this has 
been opposed by others as being illegal, impractical 
and wrong. For my part I see nothing illegal about 
it, for I think the law gives too much power to direct- 
ors, or else it is not explicit enough in defining it. 
Where there are two or thi families with half a 
dozen children, situated a mile or from a hool- 
house, they are clamoring for another hool, always 
quoting the law, * That the Directors shall furnish a 
sufficient number of schools for all who may apply 
between‘the age of Six an | twenty ne years, F Are 
not directors to use their own ju nent in regard to 
the distance a pupil shall go to 1001? «I know of 
no law to the contrary or where tance is stated, 
We can probably raise by ta to } ut 


one-half of our schools open for nine months per 
year and the other half six. Now, which will be 


best. Not to keep any open longer than 


| m mnths, 


or add another month or so to each school, or give a 
longer term to the larger schools? The smaller 


schools cost from twenty-five to thirty-five dollars per 
pupil for a term of six months, the larger ones only 


from five to eight, Would it not be just and right to 


use the money where it will do the most good? The 
pring ipal argument against this appears to be, “ That 
it is not a question of money or of applying it, for 
that they say will destroy the free school system, but 


that a pupil shall have the same amount of instruction 
even at a cost of, say thirty dol 
have his for five.’ 

; 


In some States each school is a 


urs, While another may 


chool district, 
separate and independent, and the State appropri- 
ation is rated according to the number of pupils in 


each district and not according to the number of tax- 
able citizens, as in this State; and there are three 
trustees or directors for each district. In that case 


1 1 " 


you will see that the larger schools will have the 





longer term, for they will have more appropriation. 
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I think if we had a similar law in this State the di- 
rectors would have less trouble and the system would 
give more general satisfaction. 

Of one thing Iam quite certain—we cannot get 
good teachers for aterm as short as three months 
They will invariably get situations in cities and large 
villages, where they can get more constant employ- 
ment. 

Any ideas or information you can give us in regard 
to this matter will be gratefully received. 

Truly yours, 

Triumph, Pa., Dec. 18th. A. R. CurTIs. 

The letter above given raises several inter- 
esting questions. First, as to the powers of 


a board of school directors in determining 
the number of schools in 


a district. The law 
says the number shail be ‘‘ sufficient’’ to ac- 
commodate all who may apply, but it wisely 
leaves the definition of the term ‘ sufficient”’ 
to the school directors on the ground, who 
can acquaint themselves with all the circum 
stances bearing upon the case. No positive 
number of pupils can be fixed upon to justify 
the establishment of a school, and no posi- 
tive distance can be named beyond which pu- 
pils may not be required to go in erder to 
reach a school house. Boards of directors 
must do what is reasonable under the circum 
stances, regardful both of the interests of in- 
dividuals, and of the district. As a general 
thing, however, a school that does not aver- 
age fifteen or twenty scholars should be dis- 
continued. Various expedients are resorted 
to in sparsely settled districts to furnish school 
accommodations without building too many 
school houses and _ supporting many 
schools. The law itself provides for joint 
schools. One school is sometimes held in 
two places, a half a term at each. Individ- 
uals are exonerated from the payment of 
taxes, and school their own children. The 
district pays in part for the conveyance of 
the children sto the nearest school 
The ambulatory schools of Norway, Sweden, 
Finland, would hardly seem adapted to our 
social condition. 

Has a board of directors a right to keep a 
small school open, say six months? and a 
larger one open nine months. Such a right 
is very doubtful, although the law provides 
no punishment should they so adjust the mat- 
ter. All the school houses must, in any 
event, be kept open at least five months. 
Boards of directors are supposed to have dis- 
tributed their school houses fairly throughout 
the district, to have consulted the best in- 
terests of all; this being so, to give some 
schools longer terms than others would be to 
acknowledge imperfection if not unfairness in 
their work. ‘The remedy in Mr. Curtis’s dis- 


too 


house. 
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trict would, at this distance, seem to be a de- 
crease in the number of school houses, or a 
redistribution of them. 

The sub-district system, or the system in 
which the territory attached to each school is 
an independent district, while it might in 
some measure remedy the evil of which Mr. 
Curtis complains, it would inevitably intro- 
duce greater ones. It was once tried in this 
state, and we were glad to get rid of it, and 
other states are fast following our example. 


> —— 


PENNSYLVANIA NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


REPCRT OF THE FRENCH COMMISSION. 


JE have received the lengthy and able 
W report of the Commission sent to this 
country in 1876, by the Minister of Public 
Instruction in France, for the purpose of 
studying primary education at the Centennial 
Exposition, and in the several representative 
States and cities. We shall be glad to see 
the whole report translated and placed in the 
Rands of American educators, but, lest that 
should not be done, we propose from time 
to time, to place parts of it before our readers. 
We shall feel it more particularly our duty to 
make known to those interested the defects 
found by these impartial, clear-sighted French 
critics in our educational institutions and sys- 
tems. We have this object specially in view 
in the translation we give below of what is 
said in the report of Pennsylvania State Nor- 
mal Schools, or more particularly of the Nor- 
mal School at Kutztown, which the Commis- 
sion were rather inconsiderately pressed to 
visit as a representative of the class of schools 
to which it belongs. It should be added that 
if the visit could be repeated now the school 
would be found in different hands. The crit- 
icisms of the Commission do not therefore ap- 
ply in any way to the present management : 

In Pennsylvania, four members of the Commission 
visite 1 the normal school at Kutztow n, in the county 
of Berks, placed under the direction of Rev. A. R. 
Horne. It is agreeably situated on the summit of a 
hill overlooking a country well planted and well cul- 


Around the buildings there are large grounds 


tivated, 
used for purposes of recreation. 

The school is attended by both sexes, but there are 
many more young Among 
the former are some twenty-five and even thirty years 
old; ser 
to spend one or two terms at school and obtain a di- 
ploma. Others are scarcely fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, the conditions of admission not being very 
definitely determined, The organization is, in some 
respects, like that of the Bridgewater school, Massa- 
chusetts, but the plan of studies is wanting in the 
same co ordination in subject-matter, and there is a 


men than young ladies. 


they come, after some years of primary service, 
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larger liberty allowed the scholars in the choice of 
lessons. The discipline does not produce the same 


effect upon the deportment and manners. Perhaps 
the cause was the recent entry of the scholars. 

A model school, with a hundred pupils and two 
special teachers, is annexed to the school, and the 
student-teachers go there to give lessons. 

The branches in which instruction was given in 
our presence were very varied—grammar, analytical 
geometry, civil government, drawing—and the teach- 
ing failed generally in method and life. The text- 
book was followed too closely, and the pupils seemed 
rather to recite than to know. 

The advanced course is not sufficiently well sus- 
tained, and should be suppressed, Five scholars took 
part in a recitation in analytical geometry, and three 
of them at least did not appear to comprehend the 
subject. 

The lesson in drawing given, on rathersuperintended, 
by a young lady speaking French, was confined to the 
copying of little models, the choice of which was left 
to the scholars. ‘There was no method—nothing cal- 
culated to discipline either the eye or the hand. 

In grammar, the lesson was on the office and place 
of the adverb. Some phrases to correct were written 
on the blackboard, and then the scholars entered into 
distinctions which appeared to us subtile, and which 
in reality had little to do with the serious study of 
language. 

The lesson given in the adjoining apartments con- 
sisted of exercises in spelling long compound words, 
very rarely used. We know that the English lan- 
guage is not averse to an accumulation of prefixes 
and suffixes. Scholars from twelve to thirteen years 
of age were compelled to write zacommensurability, 
incommutability, improvidently, uniniermittingly, and 
other similar words. 

At the lesson in elementary geometry, the professor 
drew by lot the theorems the pupils were called upon 
to demonstrate. Five or six then went to the black- 
board, which extended along the walls of two sides 
of the room, drew the figure with care, then, by turns, 
repeated the text of the book used in the course. 
There were none of the usual applications, no graph- 
ical or numerical problems, nothing but a dry recita- 
tion. 

At last came a reading lesson, conducted by a lady. 
It consisted of uttering in a tone very strongly accent- 
uated a classical selection. The mistress read first, 
with much heat; then, all the class repeated in con- 
cert. Such a lesson is a pure vocal exercise, not with- 
out utility, but it ought to be something more. 

If from the methods of instruction we pass to the 
general discipline, we will be constrained to make 
some criticisms upon the want of order in the succes- 
Three or four classes change places 
at once, and the scholars move about in narrow corri- 
dors. There is no grand hall, as at Bridgewater, 
where all assemble after each lesson, to work in the 
At Kutztown, they retire 
to their chambers, lean upon the railings, or walk 
about the grounds. 

We took dinner with the students. There were not 
special tables for each sex. They took their seats at 
their own convenience, and talked freely. There was 
a professor at the end of each table, and the principal 
himself takes his meals with the students. 

At 4 o’clock p. m., the school assembled for the 


sion of exercises. 


presence of the teachers. 








reading of the Holy Scriptures and prayer. The | 


boarding students then retired to their rooms or en- 
joyed themselves in the yards, and the day students 
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returned to their homes, sometimes several miles dis- 
tant. 

This school was not then well established. It had 
been crippled by financial difficulties, the professors 
and teachers had been frequently changed, and the 
students were accustomed to remain in the school but 
a short time. The reports state that in the year 1875 
there were in the normal course 410 students, 388 
gentlemen and 22 ladies, of whom only I9 graduated. 
At the time of our visit the number of students pres- 
ent did not exceed 110; the attendance, however, had 
become more regular. “ Heretofore,” said Mr. Horne, 
in his report for 1875, “the mass of students attended 
only temporarily ; many remained only a term, or for 
a time sufficient to obtain a provisional certificate 
from the superintendent of their county. The ma- 


jority of those who have entered within the last two 


years expect to remain as long a time as _ possible.” 
And further, this school had in 1872 only three grad- 
uates out of 320 students, and in 1873 only three 


with 367. 

All the normal schools of Pennsylvania appear to 
present in different degrees the same defects, even that 
at Millersville, the oldest and the most important. 

The principal of the school at West Chester said in 
his report for 1875: ‘As the majority of our students 
desire to commence teaching before finishing their el- 
ementary course, we have established for each term a 
complete course in all branches necessary to render 
the student capable of teaching that which is pre- 


scribed in the public schools, without following the 


whole course, or obtaining a normal diplon 

One seeks in vain for a statement of the results of 
normal school instruction in the report of Rev. Ehren- 
feld, principal of the school at California. In it he 


speaks only of financial embarrassments, changes of 
teachers, and very moderate results at the end of the 
year. 

M. Edward Brooks, principal at Millersville, gives 
the attendance at that school for 1875, during the 
winter, 448, and during the summer, 655. “It is 
worthy of attention,”’ says he, “ that the increase in at- 
tendance during the summer term is due to the young 


people who are already engaged in teaching in the 
public schools, whilst the falling off in winter is more 
] 


s are dependent 


particularly from homes where pupi 


upon parents for their education and su 


pport. It is 
rt 
also proper to remark that our catalogues for several 
years past show the largest increase during the sum- 


mer session, a fact creditable to our common school 
teachers, who are thus teaching in winter and saving 
money to attend the normal schocl in summer, and 
thus more fully to qualify themselves for their duties.” 

In 1875, the number of graduates at Millersville 
was only thirty-eight, fourteen ladies and twenty-four 
gentlemen, and only a single one graduated in the 
scientific course or received a diploma of the first de- 
gree. In 1876, there were thirty-two graduates, but 
still only one in the scientific course. 

The number of undergraduates, in 1876, who were 
preparing to teach, was 580. They receive from the 
funds of the State a gratuity of fifty cents a week. 
They were all in the elementary course, and receive a 
methodical preparation in the science and art of teach- 
ing. There were besides in the several classes many 
scholars who had not attained the age fixed by law 
for the receipt of the weekly allowance. 

The law relating to the normal schools of Penn- 
sylvania, as does that of New York, permits those 
schools to receive students who do not attend for the 


purpose of learning to teach, and who are called 
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academical students. Ordinarily, they pay for the 
privilege. 

M. Edward Brooks defended at West Chester this 
mixed system, but it seems to us that the charges 
made against it by many superintendents are well 
founded, (A lengthy extract in support of this opin- 
ion is here quoted from the report of Prof. Robert 
Curry, late Deputy State Superintendent. ) 

In another connection, in speaking of Nor- 
mal schools generally the Commission says : 

Under the direction of local authorities the normal 
schools have insensibly departed from their 
ject and become Aigh schools for counties and 
towns, establishments to prepare for colleges and uni- 
versities rather than 
This is the great charge we heard made against 
at West Chester, at the c yngress of teacl 
State of Pennsylvania, on the 8th of August, 
and it is above all merited by the schools of the E 
and even by the most important of them, th 
lersville. M. Luckey, of Pittsburgh, is 
saying at the West Chester meeting: “ It is o 
public interest that the State should take the manage 
ment of the normal schools out of the of the 
local trustees and place them entirely under its own 
The Commission heartily endorse 


true Ob- 


small 


centres of pedagogical study, 


hers of the 


1570, 


vident 
han ls 


control,”’ this sen 
tument, 
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BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
HOW TO PREVENT BOYS FROM READING WEEKLY 
STORY PAPERS. 


fo r 


, , 
selecting 


‘T°HE important matter of 
boys and girls such books as they should 
read is a duty too generally neglected by 


parents. ‘The enforced reading of those only 
which are beyond their years is unwise. But 
even more unwise is it to leave to chance the 
choice of that which in most cases must give 


character. 
tions from the Philadelphia Times, 
yleasure in transferring to our columns: 
] s 


«An Anxious Mother” writes, asking what she 


shall do to preserve her boys from the contamination 
“IT do not know that 
some of their associ- 


of the weekly story papers. 
they read them,” she says, “but 
ates do,and I feel uneasy.”’ Tothis q 
but one answer; éducate the boys the level of 


' 
ibove 


such literature, and supply them with plenty of good | 


she fills 


reading matter, Nature abhors a vacuum; 
all uncultivated ground with weeds, and the 
fertile the soil the denser will be this indigenous 
growth. The boy who is fond of reading 
gratify this taste. It is the duty of his parents so to 


direct and feed it that it shall be a power for good in 


more 


must 


his future instead of leaving it to take what wild food } 


There are plenty of goo 1 books for boys; 


good princi- 


it can get. 
wholesome, sound reading, inculcating 
ples, and at the same time sufficiently interesting to 
insure their being read. 

In the first place, take a good magazine for them; 
this is perhaps the most satisfactory literature for a 


child, since, beside the variety afforded, there is the | 
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a book which few boys can fail to be better for reac 
them | 





| is p 
bias to thought, color to taste, and tone to | 
The following practical sugges- | 
we take | 


uestion there is | 


} procure 


[Fes., 


joy of expectation and the excitement caused by the 
St. Nicholas and Wide 
rhe 
s Gompanion is also a good paper, while the 


arrival of every new number. 
Awake cannot be recommended too highly. 
Youth’ 
Nursery isa model magazine for youngest readers. 
Miss E and Charlotte Elizabeth’s 
works are among the delights of our own childhood. 
Walter Scott’s novels will be appreciated and enjoyed 
by any intelligent child of ten or twelve years old. 
* Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico and of Peru’ are as 
vivid and interesting as fairy tales, while the history 
of his own country should form part of every boy’s 
and the “ Child’s Own 


lgeworth’s stories 


readin ** Robinson Crusoe”’ 


ly. 
+ 
B LL’? > ol] 
200K are i 


» should be placed “ Tom Brownat Rugby,” 


ussics in boy literature, and side by side 
with the 
h 
yple, and you may accomplish much by en- 
your child to talk to you of what he reads. 


ing. Sympathy goes along way with children as wit 
grown pe 


couragins 


REALITY VS. ROMANCE. 


Even if you find him with one of the dreaded story 


papers do not scold or punish him. Let him tell you 
what he has read there, and sit down and 
criticise it as you would a better book. When the 
hero fights wild Indians and comes off always best, 
Custer’s death, and of what the early 
and crafty 


about 


tell your boy of 
settlers suffered at the hands of such cruel 
as the red men. In one of these stories we re- 
member vaguely that the hero finds a thousand dollar 
bill which he returns to the owner, who off-hand pre- 
sents him with five hundred as a reward for his hon- 
esty, invites him to his house, and eventually marries 
him to his daughter—a story calculatéd to make the 
boys of America quit work and spend their days with 
down, hunting for thousand-dollar bills 


l that person in 


in the gutter, despite 


Toes 


heads bowed 


the fact not one 


five hundred ever sees a thousand-dollar bill, while 


those who possess them do not carry them around 
Such instances might be mul- 


logse in their pockets. 
to show how easy it 1s to 


-d. These will 
out the 


1g matter. 


sumce 
absurdities in this cheap and 
Boys are 
hich is false or al 
And by careful effort 
ute s mething better. 

made interesting to the 
rt on the part of teacher 
nt. By going over the lesson with him, and 
bears 
will 


pernicious 
keenly alive to ridicule and 
ssurd when it 
you 


quick to despise that w 


yinted out to them, 


he dryest study may be 
boy by a little painstaking eff 
or pare 
telling him everything you can think of which 
upon it, you fix it in his mind that it 
never be f{ the task of 
comes a pleasant duty instead of an up-hill drag. In 
there is a story of Cadmus and the 
and the « between the Roman mode 
ion and ours, Show him hated 
multiplication table lies at the root of 


| I and 


how the four fundamental rules enter into our daily life. 


may so 
rotten, while learning it be- 


Greek 


arithm«s 
numerals, mntrast 


of calcula how the 


mec h rwnics, 


rHEM SYMPATHY, 


GIV! 

In a former article, su 

lubs, we told the story of a 

made in tour of Europe 

boy was confined to with a broken 
England, France, Germany and the oth 

( —everythil 


social 
who 


reading for 


oe sting 
mother and son 
while the 
limb. 


1 
imagination the 


his room 
ntries were taken in succession 
lating to them that was e 
route being traced on the map, and photographs were 
1 of all famous places, Should ever 
travel through the countries read of they will do so 

i 7 1 
not, they will still 


) 


within reach was r 


the pair 


with an understanding interest; if 
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know more of them than many actual tourists. It is 
not always practicable for the busy mother of a fam- 
ily thus to share her children’s pursuits; but in many 
households the circle around the lamp, where one of 
the number reads while the rest work, is easily prac- 
ticable. At least, however busy, every parent has 
time to talk to the children long enough each day to 
know something of the books which they read; if 
not, something else should be neglected and the time 
taken. Nothing can be more important, for the 
books a man reads color his life. 

If boys had no love of adventure, no spice of dar- 
ing, whence would come the heroes whom the world 
delights to honor? You do not wish your boy to be 
amilksop. So, by all means, let him hear of brave 
deeds and daring men. Butthe stories of Nelson, of 
Van Tromp, and of our own Perry are certainly as in- 
teresting as that of “ Red Robin, the Rover of the 
Seas,’’ while we need not go far afield to look for 
other brave men and deeds of daring in a righteous 
cause. To teach our sons to be courageous without 
being bullies; manly, yet not mannish; brave and 
true yet tender, is a task requiring much tact and con- 
stant care. Were it not that some of the best men 
the world ever saw were trained by women, we might 
say that the task was too difficult for a woman’s hand. 
To accomplish it you must win your son’s confidence 
as well as possess his affection and respect, and then, 
“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening 
withhold not thy hand, for thou knowest not shall 
prosper: whether this or that, or whether they both 


shall be alike good.” 


e _ oe 


GREAT PYRAMID PROBLEM. 
DIAMETER : CIRCUMFERENCE 3! I : 3.14159. 


“HERE stands in Egypt the most remark- 
| able monument of antiquity. The Pyr- 
amid of Gizeh has, in all ages of the world’s 
history, challenged the wonder of the wisest, 
but the new and startling theories advanced of 
late years, under the researches and studies of 
mathematicians, astrologers, Egyptologists, 
and divines, have, to quote the language of 
Rev. Dr. Seiss, ‘‘ caused it to assume a char- 
acter vastly more remarkable. Facts and 
coincidences so numerous and extraordinary 
have been evolved that some of the most 
sober and philosophic minds have been startled 
by them. It would verily seem as if it were 
about to prove itself a sort of key to the uni- 
verse—a symbol of the profoundest truths of 
science, religion, and of all the past and fu- 
ture history of man. So, at least, many com- 
petent persons have been led to regard it, 
after the most thorough sifting which the ap- 
pliances of modern science and intelligence 
have been able to give it. Particularly in 
Scotland, England, and France, has the sub- 
ject elicited much earnest interest, where 
quite anumber of works and treatises, most 
of them voluminous, costly and learned, have 
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been devoted to it, and not without marked 
and serious impression.” 

The following extract is from a series of 
lectures by Rev. Dr. Seiss, one of the leading 
clergymen of Philadel phia, published by 
Porter & Coates, under the suggestive title 
a ‘* Miracle in Stone.” 


SOMETHING IS PROVEN. 


gut this verdict of ** not proven,’’ which a few have 
seen fit to return as the only answer needed to be 
made to the presentations respecting the Great Pyra- 
mid, not only fails on the one hand to specify what 


it holds to be “not proven,” but it assumes on the 


other that nothing is proven of any worth to science 
or faith, or requiring to be seriously considered. Itis 
thus either mere blind assertion or a very unworthy 
begging of the question. Some things have been 
proved as fully and as surely as anything can be. 
They are also very important things, bearing on all 
the questions respecting humanity and revelation, and 
involving momentous implications for philosophy, 


history, and religion. And whether they necessitate 
the precise conclusion that the Great Pyramid was 
built under the direction of some inspired man of 
God or not, the facts remain clear and unalterable, 
and nothing is true or sound in hyman thinking which 
cannot be construed with them. Investigators may, 
betimes, have been a little too quick and extreme in 
their interpretations, and some may here and there 
have shown slight signs of partial intoxication amid 
the wonders of discovery on discovery which have 
rewarded their endeavors: but, with due llowance 
for anything of this sort, there remains a great mass 
/ on which the vast 


of facts, hard and solid as the rocl 

structure stands, from which the answer of “not 
proven”? must rebound very damagingly upon those 
who propose to abide by it. 

It is needless to recapitulate here the scientific 
data already described (though with some disabling 
brevity) in the preceding Lectures. All that is here 
stated respecting the geometrical, cosmical, astrono- 
mical, metrical, geographical, and mech nical fea- 
tures of the Great Pyramid, and very, very much more, 
has been amply tested by the very best scientific abil- 
ity, and may be seen set out in all their invincible 
wonderfulness in the more tl rough works which are 
happily multiplying on this subject. The world may 
safely be challenged to refute these grand /acés, 
whether they be put down as coincidences or aught 


else. They are proven, and they must stand, what- 
ever men may make of them. And every attack upon 
them thus far has only served to bring them out with 
more clearness, and with ever-increasing recruits for 
their defence. 

There can be no question now as to the fact that 


the form and relative dimensions of the Great Pyra- 
mid exhibit practically the circle squared, or that it is 
built to the mathematical proportion of a diameter to 


asphere. The length of its four sides is the exact 
equal of a circle drawn with the Pyramid’s vertical 
height for a radius. In other words, it is an architec- 
tural embodiment, in a solid stone edifice, of the math- 
ematical az, the value of which, in determining the 
relation of a sphere to its diameter, is 3.14159 plus a 
slight incommensurable fraction. When this was. 
first discovered, and announced as something very sig- 
nificant, the answer was that the measures were not 
sufficiently attested to warrant the acceptance of it as 
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a fact; and that, if it had this appearance, it was a 
mere coincidence or accident, from which nothing can 
be argued. Since then the measurements have been 
more narrowly and fully determined, and the various 
commensurations, within and without, more exactly 
ascertained; but every fresh addition 
edge on the subject has contributed to the overwhelm- 
ing demonstration that the Pyramid is really a mem. 
orial of the x proportion, and that this is the grand 
key to much of its import. What is solidly given in 
the external dimensions meets us again wherever we 
go in the interior. 


to our knowl- 


Thus, if we take the length of the King’s Chamber, 
412.132 inches, and let it express the diameter of a 


circle, then compute the area of that circle, and throw 
that area into a square, it will give the exa of 
the Pyramid’s base, and just as many Pyramid cubits 
to each side as there are days in the year, 

Again, take the same lengthas the side of a square, 
find its area, throw it into a circular shape, and the 
radius of that circle will the number of cubits in 
the Pyramid’s vertical height. 

Again, take the circuit of the north 
of the King’s Chamber in the entirety of the granite, 
divide it by that chamber’s length, and the result is 7. 

Thus, by substituting areas for circumferences, that 
oblong, rectangular room, through the operations of 
7, answers intellectually to the square-based and five- 
pointed exterior memorialization of the same propor- 
tion. And inthe Antechamber, between the Grand 
Gallery and the King’s Chamber, the use and 
reference to the 7 proportion is to be traced. 


ct size 


give 


or south wall 


same 


Thus, the east wainscoting of the Antechamber is 
cut down to the extent of half the width of the King’s 
Chamber, equal to the length of the granite in the 
Antechamber floor, and to the length of the side of a 
square whose area is equal to that of a circle drawn 
with the whole length (granite and limestone) of the 


floor for aradius. 


Again, the entire length of the Antechamber floor 
multiplied by z, gives the exact number of days in 
a year. 

Again, the number of cubic inches contained in the 
granite leaf which hangs across the Antechamber, 
measured to the edges of the dressed surfaces, is 
10,000 7. 

So, likewise, in the Queen’s Chamber, the height 


of that significant »iche in the east wall, multiplied by 
10 x, gives the Pyiamid’s vertical height. 

Also that nich , to its ‘nner long shelf, 
by 10 7, gives the “'yramid’s base-side len gth. 

Also, the square root of ten times the hei 
of the Queen’s Chamber end walls, 
height of the niche, is z. 

So, again, the lengths of the first ascending passage 
and the Grand Gallery added together the total 
of ascending line, divided by 7, gives the length, as 
far as it has been measured or calculated, of the en- 
trance passage from the original surface to the first 
ascending passage. 

The thirty-sixth horizontal course of stones in the 
structure of the Great Pyramid is remarkable for be- 
ing nearly double the thickness of the courses 
mediately below it. ‘The baseof that peculiar course 
is just ten times the height of the Antechamber; 
and the distance from the vertical centre of the edi- 
fice to the nearest point of either side at that height, 
divided by 10, gives the number of days in a year, 
and the same divided by the vertical height of that 
point is 7, orthe proportion of the diameter of a cir- 
cle to its circumference. 


multiplied 


ht of one 
the 


divided by 


or 


im- 
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So, again, in the Coffer, there comes out the same 
irrepressible x. The height of the Coffer is to the 
length of its side and end as I to The Coffer’s 


dept h, multiplied by the area of one of its long sides 


ism. A circle, with the breadth of the C« ffer’ s base 
for a diameter, or as juare with the depth of the Coffer, 


gives the external area of one of its long sides, di- 
vided by 7. 

So 1 the inter-relations of the several main 
, the King’s Chamber 


» again, 


parts of the P, yramid as a whole 


and the Coffer. In each of ails three one rule gov- 
erns the shape of each, namely, the two prin sipal di- 
mensions added together are 7 times the third. 





Pyramid’s length and breadth thus equals 7 hei 
the King’s Chamber Py a ae height equal a brea 





the Coffer’s length and breadth equ: ils w times its height. 

All these and numerous other such propositions 
have been thoroughly worked out by een ain math- 
ematicians, and any one able to perform the neces- 
sary operations, needs only to refer to the actual 
measurements in order to verify all for himself. In- 
deed, men might as well undertake to deny that the 
Pyramid exists, as to deny the ascertained and the 
demonstrable omnipresence and constant use of 
these matheraatical ideas in its construction and ar- 
rangements. The discoverers and demonstrators of 
these facts are Mr. James ge Mr. St. John Vin- 
cent Day, Prof. H. L. Smith, Captain Tracy, R. A., 
John Taylor, Prof. Smyth, etc Many of the facts 
are given in Johnson’s New Universal Cyclopedia, ar- 
ticle “ Pyramid,” and in the last edition of Our Inher- 
itance in the Great Pyramid, by Prof. Smyth, 1877. 

It therefore pert tins to scientific men to say what is 
to be made of all this. Will they say it is a mere ac- 

ident, and just happened so? As well might they 
pronounce the placement of the — s in multi- 
plication table an accident. . Will they say it was part 
of the common science of the peri 1? Then how 
came there to be not another vestige or trace of it in 
all the world for three thousand years but in one single 
memorial ? There are dozens of other pyramids in 
Egypt, and massive remains in the various countries, 
dating to a very remote antiquity, and why does no 


he new 


trace of it appear anywhere inany ofthem? 7 
theory on thissubject fully expl lains all the facts, and if 
we are not to accept that theory it devolves on those 
who reject it to give us something else that will ex- 
plain them. 

It is also a fact that, the more science becomes sure 
and accurate in its ennuciations, the closer does it come 
to the indications in the Great Pyramid. A remark- 


able ins f this has recently occurred with refer- 
e to the problem of the sun-distance. 


the transit of planets, from the 


tance o 
en 
By observations of 


lunar irre peanitios, by experiments touching the ve- 
locity of light, and from perturbations in the courses 
of the heavenly bodies, very many attempts have been 
made to reach a solution of this problem. In 1824, 
Encke gave the distance as 95,370,000 miles, and his 
estimate has been most generally received. For some 
years, however, his figures have been regarded by 
scientists as from I to 2% millions of miles too high, 
and the expectation has been that the universal and 
expensive arrangements for the observation of the 
| transit of Venus in 5574 would furnish the da/a re- 
| quisite to settle the matter. The full results of these 
| observations, made under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and with the most refined astronomical ap- 


paratus, have not yet transpired; but they are begin- 
| ning to ci out, and altogether more favorably to 
| the Pyramid indications, which gave the mean 


me 
sun- 
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distance as 91,840,000 miles. The English estimate, 
which Prof. R. A. Proctor pronounces “ a satisfactory 
one,” now stands at 92,600,000 miles, a reduction 
from the old estimate of 2,770,000 miles nearer to the 
Pyramid indications. In France, M. Puiseaux, who 
has bestowed very great and laborious attention to the 
subject, and who feels confident that he cannot be 
more than a few hundred miles in error, puts down 
the most recent estimate of the sun’s distance at 91,- 
840,270 miles, or 759,730 miles still nearer to the 
Pyramid indications, and actually within 270 miles 
of the exact Pyramid figures! On the announcement 
of this result, the French paper, Zes Mondes, very 
justly exclaimed, Za Grand Pyramide a vaincu— 
THE GREAT PYRAMID HAS CONQUERED ! 


OVER THE SEA. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITOR,.—NO, VIL. 





LONDON. 

\N our first visit we spent but three days 
() in London. Subsequently, we were 
able to pay the great city a longer visit, re- 
‘maining some ten days. All these days 
were busy ones, but they were scarcely long 
enough to enable us to see the most noted 
sights and to visit the places of greatest his- 
toric interest. We think we carried away a 
fair picture of outside London, but we make 
no claim to having done more than caught 
glimpses of its inner life. In the two weeks 
spent there we made three visits to Westmin- 
ster Abbey, as many to St. Paul’s Church, 
saw the Tower of London, the Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster Hall, the Bank of 
England, the Royal Exchange, the British and 
South Kensington Museums, Buckingham 
Palace, the Zodlogical Gardens, Whitehall, 
Albert Hall, Greenwich Observatory, Man- 
sion House, Somerset House, Lincoln’s Inn 
Courts, and other places of like interest. We 
visited docks, markets, schools, stores, shops ; 
walked tens of miles along the principal 
streets, Oxford, Regent, Cheapside, Fleet, 
Cannon, Paternoster Row, Whitechapel, the 
Strand, Pall Mall, Piccadilly ; stood upon the 
bridges, London, Blackfriars, Waterloo, and 
saw the surging throngs go by; and rode up 
and down the Thames, through the parks, 
and into the narrow lanes and filthy alleys, 
where in their wretched abodes live the poor- 
est of the poor. We did more, we found 
time to seek out a good many places of his- 
toric interest, not often visited by the hurried 
traveler, the Church of St. Swithin, into 
whose walls is built the famous London Stone, 
an old Roman milestone; St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, in an obscure corner of which is the 
grave of Captain John Smith; Newgate 
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Prison, where William Penn was once con- 
fined ; the market place at Smithfield, where 
Wat Tyler was slain in 1381, and Rogers, 
Bradford and Philpot, and many others suf- 
fered death at the stake in the days of 
‘¢ Bloody Mary;” the monument in Fish 
Street Hill, built in 1671-7 to commemorate 
the Great Fire ; the Temple Gardens, where, 
according to Shakspeare, were plucked the 
white and red roses which were assumed as 
the distinctive badges of the Houses of York 
and Lancaster; the remains of the old ‘Tem- 
ple Bar, formerly a gateway between Fleet 
Street and the Strand, built in 1670, upon 
which the heads of criminals used to be ex- 
hibited, attached to iron spikes at the top; 
Charing Cross, in which stands the equestrian 
statue of Charles I., so loyally preserved by 
John Rivet, the brazier, during the troubled 
times of the revolution, and erected in 1674; 
Bread Street, Cheapside, where Milton was 
born, and the quaint old hostelry of the 
Cheshire cheese, where Johnson and Gold- 
smith were accustomed to dine, and Boswell 
to take notes of their conversation. ‘To de- 
scribe all this or even what we saw of it, 
would require a book, and I will not attempt 
to do it in a single letter. I will simply con- 
fine myself to a brief statement of the general 
impressions made upon me by the great city 
and its people. 

The first impression made upon one who 
visits London for the first time can hardly 
fail to be that of its vast extent and teeming 
population. Starting from Charing Cross, 
near the centre of the city, you can ride some 
fifteen miles in every direction between 
blocks of houses, and even far beyond this 
limit the whole country seems like a contin- 
uous village. The population is estimated 
at 4,500,000. ‘There are currents and cross- 
currents of moving people along every one 
of its 7,000 miles of streets, but near the 
heart of the city, in Oxford, Holborn, Fleet, 
Cannon, Cornhill, Cheapside, King Wiliiam, 
and other streets in their neighborhood the 
rush of humanity is such as to completely 
amaze and bewilder the stranger. Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, seems crowded at certain 
hours, Broadway, New York, is at times thick 
with moving masses of people; but neither 
bears any comparison to the human flood that 
pours along the narrow streets of the great 
metropolis of the British Empire. Seek the 
shelter of some wall or doorway and view the 
passing throng ; great omnibuses with three 
horses abreast, wagons, carts, drays, carriages, 
cabs, wheelbarrows, hand-carts, with the 
swarming crowds in front, filling side-walk 
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and street, and pushing their way seemingly at 
the risk of life or limb. Jays do occur in 
places at the busiest hours every few minutes, 
and then the streets are blocked for hundreds 
of yards, until the active and skillful police- 
men disentangle the knotted masses and set 


the threatening current again in motion. A | 
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half an hour spent in one of the recesses of | 
| and streets, and the extent of the patronage 


the old London Bridge watching the crowds 
of people and the rush of traffic pushing back 
and forth, will have its lesson for a lifetime. 
The means of getting from one place to 
another in London are easy and cheap. 
First, the Thames winds its course for twenty- 
five or thirty miies within the city, and a 
steamboat ride between any two points costs 
only afew pennies Going down the river, 
say from London Bridge, we may see in ad- 
dition to the numerous river craft and im 
mense shipping, the Billingsgate Market, t 
Custom House, the Tower, the Docks; and 
going up from the same point we pass many 
bridges and obtain views of the Temple, 
Somerset House, Victoria Embankment, 
Houses of Parliament, St. ‘Thomas’ Hospital, 
Lambeth Palace and Milbank Penitentiary. 
No wonder the little boats of the London 
Steamboat Company carry 20,000,000 pas- 
sengers every year. London was slow to 
adopt street railroads, or tramways, as they 
are everywhere called in Europe; but since 
1870 several lines have been put in opera- 
tion in the outlying districts. Omnibuses, 
however, with seats on the top as well as 
inside, are very numerous and run in all 
directions and at almost all hours. ‘There 
are over a hundred lines, and the fare is from 
1d to 6d Even the old English coach in all 
its clumsiness is still seen on way from 
London to the suburban towns, maintain- 
ing its ground with admirable conservatism 
against the faster cab and the swift-moving 
car. For shopping or sight-seeing in Lon- 
don, for short, quick trips, there is no mode 
of conveyance so convenient the two- 
wheeled Hansom cab. ‘This particular style 
of cab is peculiar to London, at least we no- 
ticed it nowhere else, though its advantages 
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the country. Ladies nearly always- take a 
‘Fly ;”’ gentlemen without ladies, a cab. To 
give relief to the crowded streets led to the 
adoption of a plan of underground railroads, 
and London has now in operation lines of 
this character completely encircling the city 
and running out into many of the suburbs. 
They run for the most part under the houses 


may be inferred from the fact that over the 

main line nearly six hundred trains pass every 

day, and in 1877 there were carried on 

all the lines 56,000,0c0 of passengers. The 

stations are nearly all underground, but open 

above and roofed with glass. Some of them 

are provided with restaurants and stands for 

the sale of books and newspapers. ‘The cars - 
are lighted with gas, run very fast, and stop 

at the stations but a moment. One has to be 

on the alert or he will miss his stopping-place, 

as the guards call out the names of the sta- 

tions in a lingo that it is impossible for a 

stranger to understand. The cars are divided 

into classes as on ordinary railroads, but thee 
fare in all cases is very low. 

Great pains are taken by the Government 
and the nobility in London, to furnish in- 
struction and entertainment to the masses of 
the people. The numerous parks, gardens 
and squares are open and free to all. The 
Zodlogical, Horticultural and Botanic Gar- 
dens; the British and South Kensington 
Museums; the Society of Arts, the Academy 
of Arts, and the National Gallery, and many 
other public and private institutions, are 
either thrown open to the public without pay 
the charge made is very trifling. But 
liberal as this policy appears to be, it becomes 
more striking when it is known that on cer- 
tain days and hours permission is granted to 
visit without charge the royal palaces and the 
mansions of the nobility and gentry. Of the 
royal palaces, Buckingham, St. James, Marl- 


oO 


/ 


| borough House and Windsor Castle may be 


are such as to recommend it for introduction | 


into all larger cities 
that we can step in and out of one of these 
cabs with the greatest they ride 
smoothly and are very swift and very cheap. 


ease ; 


The driver’s seat is at the back, and he guides | 


his horse over the top of the vehicle, and or- 
ders are communicated through a trap-door 
in the roof. The ‘‘ Fly” is a much more 
showy mode of conveyance than the cab, 
and is used for drives in the parks and out in 


The wheels are’ so low 


| dence of the Duke of Westminster :; 


| 


visited in this way ; and among many others, 
Apsley House, the residence of the Duke of 
Wellington; Bath House, the residence of 
Lord Ashburton; Bridgewater House, the 
residence of the Earl of Ellesmere; Derby 
House, the residence of the Earl of Derby; 
Gloucester House, the residence of the Duke 
of Cambridge; Grosvenor House, the resi- 
Hertford 
House, the residence of Sir Richard Wallace ; 
and Holland House, the residence of Lady 
Holland. Many of these mansions are splendid 
specimens of architecture and contain fine 
work, large libraries, and rich art 
galleries; and whatever may be said of the 
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manner in which the property came into the 
hafds of its present owners or their ancestors, 
no one can help applauding the generous use 
they make of it. 

_London is not at all a beautiful city. There 
are beautiful parks, fine houses, noble palaces, 
but there is not a single street that as a whole 
can be called handsome. Asa general thing 
the houses are built of brick, the streets are 
narrow and crooked, and the whole has even 
on the brightest days a dull, gloomy appear- 
ance. Again and again I visited the locali- 
ties of the finest shops and stores, Regent, 
Oxford, Hilborn, Bond and other streets, for 
the purpose of correcting first impressions, 
but I came away thinking that both Phila- 
delphia and New York have blocks of stores 
more elegant than any in London. London 
has windows perhaps richer and dressed 
with more artistic skill; but nearly all the 
stores have low ceilings and are small com- 
pared with the immense, airy establishments 
on this side of the Atlantic. An extensive 
business is often done in the very heart of 
London in little eight by ten rooms that an 
American merchant would think he could 
scarcely turn around in. But enter one of 
these retail establishments and you will be re- 
ceived and treated in a manner quite unlike 
that to which you have been accustomed at 
home. ‘The salesmen are exceedingly polite 
and deferential. They make suggestions, 
penetrate your wishes before you express 
them, consult your tastes, humor your whims, 
seem determined to accommodate you with- 
out any rude attempt to force you to make 
purchases. But it was a surprise to me to no- 
tice how few genuine English faces there are 
among these salesmen in the stores and shops. 
The faces are Scotch, Irish, French, not Eng- 
lish as I had conceived the English face. In 
deed, the typical English, John Bull face, fat, 
red, rather surly, a little blustery, comforta- 
ble, self-satisfied, self-willed, is not very often 
met with in the streets of London. More 
frequently than elsewhere in the Houses of 
Parliament, in the bank, drawing dividends 
or interest, at the restaurants eating good 
dinners, or in command of something, an 
omnibus, a steamboat, a regiment of soldiers 

‘There is more self-dependence, more indi- 
viduality, among the English people than can 
be found elsewhere in Europe. This is shown 
in London by the establishment of a vast 
number of private charities, and the forma- 
tion of Guilds, Clubs, and Political Societies. 
Of charitable institutions 1030 are reported 
to exisf, including hospitals, dispensaries, 
asylums, Bible societies, homes, orphanages, 
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etc., with voluntary subscriptions amounting 
in the year 1876-7, to the enormous sum of 
4,114,840 pounds sterling, or nearly $20,- 
600,000. The Guilds are a kind of Trades’ 
Unions. Some of them have existed for 
hundreds of years and are very wealthy, 
owning halls and supporting schools and 
hospitals. ‘The English seem to have a passion 
for Club life, and nowhere else does the 
peculiar institution called a club flourish to 
the same extent as in London. ‘The clubs 
are mostly devoted to social purposes, but 
political and other questions are freely dis- 
cussed at many of them and they forcibly 
illustrate the tendency of an English com- 
munity to break up into fragments and then 
to reunite according to individual! affiliations. 
Some of the clubs in London have from 2,000 
to 3,000 members, and many of their houses 
in Pall Mall and vicinity are very handsome. 
Then, there are thirty or forty professed 
political societies in London, with halls for 
meetings and discussions, ranking along the 
whole scale from the most unbending conserv- 
ative to the most radical liberal. With all 
this the Government does not interfere—shall 
I say dare not interfere? for the Englishman 
is by birthright a freeman. But paradoxical 
as it may seem in view of these facts, my ob- 
servations lead me to think that the English 
are the most /oya/ people in Europe. They 
are more accustomed to think as they please 
and act as they please than the nations on 
the continent, but for this very reason or 
some other, they are intensely loyal, and 
kingly prerogatives are to-day, in my opin- 
ion, more secure in England than in any 
other European country. Nor does the loy- 
alty of Englishmen end in their devotion to 
the Queen; they are loyal to the nobility, 
and if all titles were at once abolished they 
would forthwith proceed to establish new 
ones. An Aristocracy suits their taste. 

To the student who can read it London 
tells much of its own history. The word, 
London, itself, is significant. Then, there 
are the remains of the old walls, the very 
gates of which are still remembered in the 
names of the streets that led through them, 
Ludgate, Newgate, Aldersgate, Bishopsgate, 
and the rest. The words, Smithfield, Hol- 
born, Fleet, Fenchurch, Whitechapel, West- 
minster, Paternoster Row, Cheapside, Black- 
friars, Chancery Lane, Strand, ‘Temple Bar, 
and hundreds of others like them, are full of 
meaning to those who can decipher it; and 
even the crooked old streets have each its 
story of interest. But enough—red-letter days 
those I spent in the great British metropolis. 
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TO SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 


LEGAL UNLESS IN 
PRESENT. 


ACTS OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS NOT 


SESSION WITH A QUORUM 
SCHOOL Board under our laws is a corporate 

A body, and can only act in a corporate capacity. 
Any contract made by the individual members of the 
board without the express authority of the board as a 
board, is illegal, and, of course null and void. We 
have known teachers to be employed in this way, the 
applications of children for admission to the orphan 


schools signed, text-books introduced and articles of 


school apparatus ordered ; but, if questioned, no such 
acts would be found to be in accordance with the 
law. All such ‘fence-corner contracts,’ as they 
have been called, are invalid. The following is a re- 
cent decision on the subject by a Circuit Court in 
Illinois. In reading this decision it should be borne 
in mind that school boards in Illinois consist of three 
members, while with us they consist of six. In their 
case f/zwe constitute a quorum, in ours four ; 

Gordon vs. Best et al.—In Peoria Circuit Court, Oc- 

tober Term, 1878, before McCulloch, F. 

The plaintiff alleges a contract entered into with 
the Directors of School Dictrict No. 6, in Kickapoo 
township, whereby they agreed to employ her to teach 
their school for six months at $35 per month; and a 
breach of this contract, in that, although she pre- 
sented herself at the school-house on the day of the 
opening of the school and was at all times ready to 
perform her part of the contract, yet the defendants 
would not permit her to teach said school, but em- 
ployed another person for this service. The plaintiff 
was a duly qualified teacher, holding a teacher’s cer- 
tificate from the County Superintendent at the time of 
the alleged contract. The court held as follows ; 

The defendants are a public corporation created by 
and under the laws of the State of Illinois. Their 
functions and duties are of a much more important 
nature than that of a mere committee man appointed 
to perform some public trust. The administration of 
the law relating to public education is largely thrown 
upon them. They have power to levy taxes for 
school purposes, to contract and be contracted with; 
to sue and be sued in their corporate capacity 


upon 
all contracts coming within the purview of their 
} 


powers. But so far as the disbursements of the pub- 
lic funds and the creation of debts are concerned, 
their powers are closely guarded. It is therefore 
incumbent upon any person undertaking to contract 
with them to see not only that the subject matter of 
the contract comes within their powers, but also that 
the necessary steps are taken to make a binding con- 
tract. As an illustration of this principle we need 
only to look at the present case. Had the plaintiff 
not had a certificate of qualifications, the defendants 
would have had no power to employ her, no matter 


how formal had been the contract. But supposing 


that at the time of her employment she had had no 


certificate, but yet if before commencing to teach she 
had obtained one, and with the acquiescence of 
defendants gone on to teach for the time specified in 
the contract, then, although her original employment 


and Mr. Best and 


might have been void, yet inasmuch as she was a 
qualified teacher during the whole term of service, 
the law might imply a new contract from defendants’ 
acquiescence, and allow her to recover for services 
rendered, 

The defendants can act as a corporation only when 
convened for that purpose. The statute expressly re- 
quires that they shall keep a record book in which all 
their official acts shall be recorded. Two of their 
number will constitute a quorum at any meeting regu- 
larly called. They cannot act separately as to cor- 
porate duties, and without previous authority, granted 
by the board for that purpose, the act of no one, or no 
two of them acting separately, can bind the board. 

In this case it is not claimed that the employment 
of plaintiff was ever favorably acted upon by the 
board in session, either before or after the time of the 
alleged contract. Nor is it claimed that at any one 
time did any two of them meet and, while met, enter 
into a contract with the plaintiff. All that is claimed 
by her is that at separate interviews between herself 

Mr. Smith, at different times and 
places, they both consented to her employment. ‘This 
I hold is not sufficient to constitute a contract binding 
upon all cannot ex- 
pect the 


as we should in many others, yet we must hold 


the people of the districts. We 
same formalities to be observed in these mat- 
ters 
that in order to transact any business binding upon 
the district there must be a concurrence of action, as 
to time and place, between at least two of the Direct- 
ors or on authority previously delegated by the board 
for that purpose. In other there must be a 
quorum of the board present before any public busi- 


words 


in be transacted, or any authority granted to 
This element be- 


ness ¢ 


any one or more to act for the board. 


ing wanting in this case, I must find for the defendants, 
rhe plaintiff’s attorney has given notice of an ap- 
peal to the A} pellate Court. 


—~—>— 


IMPORTANT EDUCATIONAL MEASURE, 


e Superintendent of Public Instruction to be 


be following is the draft of a bill prepared by 
th 
laid | 


before the present Legislature. Suggestions in 


regard to its several provisions will be gladly re- 
ceived, 

AN ACT 

ind Maintenan 
ted Children. 


‘ducation | » for Desti« 
>and Negle 

SECTION-1. Be it enacted, &c., That it is the duty 
of the Boards of School Directors, or the boards hav- 
ing the general management of public schools in every 
school district in this Commonwealth, to see that all 
children of proper age within their respective jurisdic- 
tions shall receive, as far as practicable, the benefits of 
a common school education, and all such boards are 


| here Yy require 1 to report, through the proper super- 


intendent or central office, in the year 1880, and tri- 

lly thereafter, to the Department of Public In- 

ion, in such form asthe Superintendent of Public 
Instruction may prescribe, the number of children in 
their respective districts between the ages of six and 
eighteen, inc luding the age, sex, color, and nativity of 
each child, and the time spent at school, designating 
those who have not received or are not receiving in- 
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struction in the public schools or otherwise, and are 
virtually growing up in ignorance, with the causes of 
the neglect, this statement to be considered 2 part of 
the annual report of the district for the year in which 
it is made; and for the purpose of taking the school 
census herein required, carrying into effect measures 
for inducing parents and others having the charge of 
children to send them to school, furnishing the desti- 
tute with suitabie clothing and books, seeing that the 
existing laws concerning the employment of children 
are duly enforced, arresting truants, vagrants, and non- 
attendants at school under the provisions of this act, 
and attending to their commitment to the proper 
county home, the boards aforesaid having charge of 
the public schools are hereby authorized to employ 
such agent or agents as they may deem necessary, and 
pay them out of the funds of their respective districts, 
said agent or agents having hereby conferred upen 
them for the purpose of this act the powers of a con- 
stable, after being duly sworn as such according to 
law. 

SECTION 2. That the school authorities as named in 
section first of this act,shall have power, by resolution 
placed on their minutes, to direct a constable or the 
properly authorized agent or agents of the board to 
arrest any child within their jurisdiction found to be 
an habitual truant, a vagrant without home or friends, 
or one whose education is so neglected that he is 
growing up in ignorance, and take him before an al- 
derman, justice of the peace, or other officer of like 
jurisdiction, who, if upon examination he shall find 
the facts proven as alleged, shall issue to the child so 
arrested an order of admittance to the county home 
for friendless children, as hereinafter provided, the 
expenses of the proceeding to be paid by the person 
or persons responsible for the care of the child so ar- 
rested, or in case of their inability to pay, by the 
school authorities out of the proper funds of the district. 
Provided, That said school authorities shall promptly 
hear and determine all cases of children alleged to 
belong to the classes named in this section upon the 
petition of five citizens of the district in which they 
have jurisdiction. 

SECTION 3. That in case a parent, guardian, or per- 
son responsible for, or having charge of a child arrested 
for truancy, vagrancy, or non-attendance at school, is 
pecuniarily able to care for and educate said child,and 
neglects his duty in these respects, he shall be fined by 
the alderman, justice of the peace, or other proper offi- 
cer before whom the case may be brought, to the 
amount of five, and not exceeding twenty dollars for 
each offense, and in case the child be committed to the 
county home for friendless children, as aforesaid, he 
may be required to pay a part or all of the expense, the 
proportionate amount to be determined by the officer 
hearing the case; said fines and expenses to be recover- 
able as debts are now by law recoverable, to be col- 
lected by the officer hearing the case and paid, the fines 
into the school fund of the district, and the expenses 
of maintenance into the hands of the authorities of the 
home, to be used for its support: Provided, That a 
child so arrested may be released upon the payment 
of the cost of the proceedings, and the giving of a bond 
by the party or parties responsible for his conduct, with 
approved security, of not less than three hundred dol- 
lars, to be payable into the school fund of the district 
in case the child is not thereafter properly instructed 
and cared for. 

SECTION 4. That the school authorities in the sev- 
eral school districts are hereby required through the 
regular constables or policemen, if their services are 
available for this purpose, or through their own proper 
agents, to enforce the provisions of existing laws in re- 
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gard to children employed in factories and mills and 
in or about mines, 

SECTION 5. That any person or persons who shall 
conceive themselves aggrieved by any act, judgment 
or determination of any alderman, justice of the peace 
or other officer sitting in the case, in and concerning 
the execution of this act, may appeal to the next gen- 
eral court of quarter sessions having jurisdiction of the 
case, giving due notice thereof whose orders thereupon 
shall be final. 

SECTION 6. That the directors or guardians of the 
poor in the several counties of the Commonwealth, or 
the county commissioners in counties that have no such 
officers, are authorized and required upon the petition 
of one-half of the boards of school directors, or boards 
having in charge the public schools in such counties, 
or of two successive grand juries, indorsed in either 
case by the judges of the proper court, to purchase 
land and erect buildings for a home for friendless 
children in their respective counties, and at the 
proper expense of these counties, such buildings to be 
located at least one mile from an alms-house, and 
both their location and plans of buildings to be 
approved by the State Board of Public Charities; 
and said directors or guardians of the poor, or county 
commissioners, in the case aforesaid, shall provide 
proper accommodations for the care, maintenance and 
education of the children admitted to the home, such 
officers and assistants as may be necessary to manage 
the institution, and suitable rules and regulations for 
its government: and they shall exercise the same 
authority over it in all respects as is now by law exer- 
cised over county almshouses, and with the same 
authority and sybject to like conditions to use for its 
establishment and support, money drawn in like man- 
ner from the county treasury: Provided, That upon 
the establishment of a home for friendless children in 
any county under the provisions of this act, all chil- 
dren of over three years of age (not insane or idiotic) 
in the county almshouse must be removed to it, and 
thereafter no child above that age (in a healthy and 
teachable condition) shall be admitted to such alms- 
house, or allowed to remain therein: And provided 
further, That the authorities hereby entrusted with 
the duty of establishing homes for friendless children, 
may, in lieu of erecting new buildings, purchase or 
accept by donation, in whole or in part, any existing 
institution adapted for a home for friendless children 
under the provisions of this act. 

SECTION 7. That the authorities entrusted by the 
provisions of this act with the duty of establishing and 
maintaining homes for friendless children may, in lieu 
of erecting buildings and establishing homes in their 
own counties, make arrangements with any adjoining 
county having in operation such a home as is contem- 
plated by this act, for the maintenance and education 
of all children belonging to said counties who may be 


proper subjects to be sent to a children’s home; or 
these authorities, in two or more adjacent counties, 


may act conjointly in establishing and managing 
homes for friendless children as provided in this act. 

SECTION 8. That all county homes for friendless 
children, established under this act, shall have attached 
to them, wherever practicable, grounds of at least 
twenty acres in extent, suitable for recreation, and gar- 
dens, to be worked by the children, and be provided 
with shops and tools adapted to the purposes of an in- 
dustrial education, and the children therein shall be 
trained to habits of industry and morality, and placed 
in private families whenever proper persons can be 
found to receive them; that all teachers employed 
shall possess certificates from officers competent to 
grant them under our common school system, and that 
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the homes shall always be open to the visitation and in- 
spection of superintendents of schools in whose juris- 
diction they may be located, and that an annual report 
in such a form as they may prescribe, shall be made 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction and the 
State Board of Public Charities. 

SECTION 9. That all children admitted to the 
county homes of friendless children as established by 
this act, shall be under the exclusive control and 
guardianship of the authorities herein entrusted with 
the management of such homes, and these authorities 
are hereby granted full power under laws relating to 
directors or guardians of the poor, to discharge or ap- 
prentice said children at any time they may deem best 
for their interests and the interests of the home, and 
it shall be their further duty to seek out by means of 
a special agent or agents, if deemed necessary, suita- 
ble families in which to place the children, either by 
adoption or indenture, and to look after them when 
so placed, keeping a full record of their proceedings 
in this respect. 

SECTION 10, That the proper authorities in cities 
of the first class, under the provisions of this act, may 
at their option, establish and maintain two or more 
homes for friendless children. 

SECTION 11. That all .acts or parts of acts incon- 
sistent with this act are hereby repealed. 


_ 
_- 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHAN SCHOOLS. 








HE following extracts are from the annual report 

of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphans, for 
the year 1878: 

HARRISBURG, October 28, 1878. 
To His Excellency, JoHN F. HARTRANFT, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania: 
Sir: Nothing remarkable occurred in the man- 
agement of the Soldiers’ Orphan Schools under the 
control of the State during the past year. The condi 
tion of the children in school, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, is about as described in former reports ; 
and those who have been discharged, as far as we 
have been informed, are winning, as their predeces- 
sors have done, the good-will of the people among 
whom they reside, by their industry, intelligence, and 
correct deportment. There have been over ten thou 
sand children admitted into the schools since their 
first establishment. Nearly eight thousand of these 
are now engaged in making a living for themselves 
in the various avenues of business open to young 
American citizens, thus affording to the men who 
projected and organized our system of Soldiers’ Or- 
phan Schools, and who have guarded it from harm 
and voted it the millions of dollars necessary for its 
support, the high satisfaction of knowing that their 
patriotic efforts have been richly rewarded. If the 
history of these thousands of orphan children could 
be written, telling what they were and what they are, 
no one could doubt that the State has made money, 
as well as performed a sacred duty, by what it has 
done in their behalf. 
INCREASED ADMISSIONS. 


It will, doubtless, be observed that the number of 
orphans in charge of the State on the ist of Septem- 
ber, 1878, was greater than at the same date the pre- 
ceding year. On the Ist of September, 1877, the 
number of children in school was twenty-four hun- 
dred and sixty-seven, while on the rst of September, 
1878, it was twenty-five hundred and twenty-six, an 
increase of fifty-nine. This increase, and indeed the 
large number of children still in school, is owing to 
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the legislation of 1874, 1875, and 1876, admitting 
children born since the 1st of January, 1866, forbid- 
den by the act of 1867, and the children of sick 
and disabled soldiers. At least three-fourths of the 
children now in school are children who could not 
have been admitted under the original acts establish- 
ing the system. It should be noted, also, that the 
financial distress prevailing in many parts of the 
State during the year had a tendency to increase the 
number of applications for admission. 
DELICATE DUTY. 

The officers of the Department have found the duty 
of deciding upon the applications for admission, under 
the recent acts, a very difficult and delicate one. From 
the 31st of May, 1877, to the Ist of September, 1878, 
they acted favorably upon eight hundred and seventy- 
seven applications. « They do not pretend to say that 
every one of the applicants, under the law, should 
have been admitted into the schools; but the evidence 
in each case is carefully filed and is open to examina- 
tion. In addition to these many applications were 
rejected. Some of them were, doubtless, deserving 
cases; but the testimony presehted in their favor was 
not deemed sufficient. Here, too, the papers, on 
which the decisions are based are on file. On. the 
one hand the Department has been censured by some 


I 


of the best friends of the system for admitting so 
many children, and thus necessitating such large 
appropriations to pay for their instruction and main- 
tenance, while on the other, many friends of the 
hildren have found fault because evidence of eligi- 
bility was required that it was difficult or even impos- 
The best answer that can be made 
On these 


sible to procure. 
to all parties is to show them the papers. 


the Department rests its claim to have acted with due 
regard, both to the interests of the State, and to the 
class that in the case before us are the 


recipients of its bounty. 


} 


claims of the 


ALL LIMITATIONS REPEALED 

The children of deceased, sick, and disabled sol- 
diers are now admitted into the schools without dis- 
crimination, and without regard to age. By the act 
of 1874, it was provided that all the schools should 
close on the Ist day ot June, 1879: but at the last 
session of the Legislature this restriction was repealed, 
and, unless there shall be further legislation, the 
schools may be continued indefinitely. No time can 
be fixed when they will close for want of patronage. 
Such a time must come, probably within ten years; 
but late applications have been received for the ad- 
mission of children under two years of age. 


COST OF THE SYSTEM. 


he cost of the system the past year was $372,731.39. 
Che year previous it was $380,656.70. The decrease 


The expenditures exceeded the direct 
The excess 


t 
is $7,925.31. 
appropriation for the year $12,731.39. 
was paid out of the balances remaining to the credit 
of the Department in former years. Of these balances 
there still remain in the State Treasury $55,190.61. 

th 


In the last report it was stated that the school at 
*hillipsburg, then 
I 


_ 


closed, claimed a balance of 
5327-51. The account remained unsettled, because 
he Department considered the claim more than the 
The claim was finally reduced to 


> 


— 


amount justly due. 
$1,016.16, and paid. 
BOYS ADMITTED TO NORMAL SCHOOLS, 

For a number of years the Legislature has author- 
ized the use of $7,000 per annum for the purpose of 
paying the expenses of such girls leaving the orphan 
schools at sixteen years of age as give promise of suc- 
cess as teachers. It is difficult to see in what other 








ic 


or- 


Jan 
uc- 
her 








way the same amount of money could do as much 
good. Some hundreds of young ladies are now teach- 
ing successfully in our common schools, whose pro- 
fessional education was obtained wholly by means of 
this fund. The last Legislature extended the provis- 
ion so as to give boys the same privileges, with respect 
to attending the normal schools, as girls, but failed to 
increase the appropriation. It is questionable whether 
in this shape it will prove of any benefit to the system 
as a whole, since, for every boy it puts into a normal 
school it must take out a girl. 
PROPOSITION TO ESTABLISH AN INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL, 

The last Legislature gave considerable attention to 
the subject of industrial education. Among other 
projects considered was one to establish a special in- 
dustrial school for the children who leave the orphan 
schools at the age of sixteen. Nothing practical 
came of the discussion; but if the Legislature should 
deem it wise to appropriate money for the purpose, it 
is quite likely an arrangement can be made with the 
authorities of the State College, in Centre county, to 
receive all properly prepared to enter upon a course 
of industrial or technical education, and desirous of 
so doing. With such an arrangement, the plan now 
in use in selecting those who are sent to the normal 
schools could be made available without the intro- 
duction of any new machinery. 

SYSTEMATIC iNDUSTRIAL EDUCATION WANTING. 

It has always bcen a source of extreme regret to 
me that our orphan schools are so organized that a 
systematic course of industrial training is impractical. 
No such fraining is possible without shops, and tools, 
and teachers, and these on a large scale, under their 
contracts with the State, the proprietors of the schools 
as now organized are unable to furnish. The State 
alone could do it in a State institution. True, the 
boys in our orphan schools do a great deal of work— 
work on farms, in gardens, about the house; and 
the girls also learn to sew, knit and do all kinds of 
housework. But all this is done without regularity 
—piecemeal ; and while it is good for the purpose of 
forming industrious habits, it does not go far in the 
way of imparting industrial skill. What is wanted is 
a more systematic course, under skilled teachers. 
They have such courses in the industrial schools of 
Europe. Why not establish them in America? 

ANDERSONBURG SCHOOL. 

The number of children attending the school at 
Andersonburg, Perry county, has decreased to such an 
extent during the past summer that the proprietor ex- 
pressed a willingness to close the school. His offer 
was accepted by the Department, and the children 
were promptly transferred to other schools, in most 
cases chosen by themselves or their friends. The 
Andersonburg school was established early in the his- 
tory of the system, and always bore a good reputation. 

BRIDGEWATER. 

At the time the orphan school system was organ- 

ized, it was found that there were prejudices against 





placing colored children with white ones in the same 
institution. In the interest of colored children, there- | 
fore, some benevolent gentleman of Philadelphia es- | 
tablished the school at Bridgewater, Bucks county, 
The school is well managed, but the number of chil- | 
dren has so greatly decreased that its managers allege 
that it cannot be kept open longer without loss. They | 
laid their statement before the last Legislature, and, 
failing to obtain the aid sought for, they will probably 
make their appearance a second time. All that is 
proper for me to say is, that I should regret to see the 
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school closed, fearing that the children still there, 
about fifty in number, cannot be as well cared for else- 
where, 

EXAMINATIONS, 

The annual examinations and inspections were 
held, as usual, at the several schools during the 
months of June and July. The Superintendent was 
absent, but those who represented him and the in- 
spectors speak, in the main, very highly of the manner 
in which the pupils acquitted themselves. 

REPORTS. 

It gives ‘me pleasure to call attention to the reports 
of the inspecturs, Colonel Cornfortnh and Mrs. Hutter, 
published in this volume in their proper place. The 
inspectors visit the schools as required by law, and, 
of course, are fully acquainted with all the details of 
the condition and working of the schools. Their 
reports will be found to contain much of interest. 

The principals of the several schools also present 
reports, still more detailed than those of the inspect- 
ors. They should be read by all who wish to make 
themselves fully acquainted with our orphan schools, 

TRIP TC EUROPE, 

The Superintendent spent four months during the 
past summer in Europe. During his absence the or- 
phan schools were in charge of the officers of the 
Department. Their management was faithful and 
judicious, They deserve to be thanked in this pub- 
lic way, 

TABULAR STATEMENTS. 

The following are the usual tabular statements, very 
full and accurate, giving the statistics of the system 
and showing its working during the past year: 


COMPREHENSIVE SUMMARY. 


Number of institutions in which there are soldiers 





orphans Fee nett ee enen ee eneee! tenewees eeeeeseesesece * 24 
Reduction in the number since 1871......... ie 20 
Number of orphans in schools and homes, May 

Og BEIM rncsictercnces oceccesescncssessecceoscs eveeee : 2,653 
Number admitted on order from May 31, 1877, to 

September 1, 1878 ........ saa 877 
Number of discharges from May 31, 1877, to Sep- 

RE Wc i ilda etracntaccscacdnsanrenatncinsicens saan 970 
Number of orphans in charge of the State, Sept 

Bg BBG: dncevansscsocncesasssesevens jedaimepineseiate ‘ 2,526 
Number of orders of admission ] ys- 

tem went into operation... ‘ 10,35! 
Number of orphans admittec t 

SD GEIR csecns ccncgeasconsensistatnse 10,171 
Number of applications on file September 1,1878, 88 
Probable number of orphans that will be cared for 

under the system to June 1, 1879... 12,000 





Cost of the system for the past year... ..cccseeeee $372,748 05 
Whole cost of the system since going into opera- 

tion, as shown by the several annual reports to 

PU Big BOF ordi x sicsccass cache caren sdccvgne sosons sacncnese 5,504,161 06 
Appropriations made but unexpended...........00+ ’ 360,009 00 


GENERAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


This statement shows the exact financial condition 
of the Department at the end of the school year. 

The moneys placed at the disposal of the Depart- 
ment for the year ending May 31, 1878, were as fol- 
lows : 

State appropriation............cceee20+ $360,000 00 
Unexpended balance for 1877......... 67,938 66 


Expended for education, maintenance 
CO CO iiccserttedisccesesnavindsincss 

For soldiers’ orphans at normal 
schools.. os 


ve 


$354,705 69 








For out-door relief and by Spe al act 
for Mrs. Mary A. Ketler..........ss00 1,067 02 


Unpaid balance to Phillipsburg........ 1,016 66 
Expenses of Department........+00 s+ 5 
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O sUNSHINE of youth, let it shine on! Let love; hands, and sweet caresses will, next to the love 
flow out fresh and full, unchecked by any rule but! of God, from whom they flow, save the man from 
what love creates, and pour itself down without stint! losing faith in the human heart, help to deliver him 
into the young heart. Make the days of boyhood | from the curse of selfishness,and be an Eden in the 
happy; for other days of labor and sorrow must come,|memory when he is driven forth where the arid 
when the blessing of those dear eyes, and clasping} sands blister, in the wilderness of life.—JA/acleod, 








LORD, Siete. —-pignag HEART I'D PRAISE THEE. 


FLorow. 


al | —|— — 
sa Sais g—s{e— ass =o 











an Lord, with a -ing heart I’d praise Thee For the bliss Thy love be-stows, For ithe 

2. Praise, my soul, the God that sought thee, Wretched wand’rer, far as-tray, Found thee 

3. Lord, g bo - re ar - dent feel - ing Vain %: would my lips ex - press, Low be- 
a) 


| g bi ag) 
a a esses a 


FE ~aldieniees 


1. Guide me, O Thougreat Je-ho -vah! Pil-grimthrough this barren land; 








om aces 











—e |__@ ~—e 
pardoning grace that saves me, And the peace that from it flows: Help,O God, my 
lost, and kind - ly brought thee From the paths of death a - way; Praise, with love’s de - 
fore | ia footstool kneeling, Deign Thy suppliant’s prayer to bless; Let Thy grace, my 
oe. a S- | | | | 

ae — _——  : = — a—s- < __eines_oeme es es —@—-r— | 

is =F fF — === == : == af 

can — =o = mn 


te =F 
= but Thouart mighty; Holdme with Thy powerful hand: Bread of ee 
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— so So za eee 
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== -3 ao 
| 
pa en - deav-or; Thisdull soul to rap -tureraise: Thou mustlight the a or 


vout - est feel-ing, Him who saw thy guilt-born fear; And the light of hope re- 
soul’s a Love’s pure fl: - ts h-in me raise ; And since words can nev - er 








loa a ~s 





Bread of sgesterag Feed me till I want no more; Br go heav-en, Bread of 


Saas Pes resceric ese trata! 


} | = = 


nev-er Can my love be warmed to praise, Can my love _ be warmed to praise. 
veal-ing, Bade the blood-stained Cross appear, Bade the blood-stained Cross appear. 
measure, Let my life show forth thy praise, Let my life show forth thy praise. 





io | 
Feed me till I want no more. 


2. Open Thou the crystal fountain 3. When I tread the verge of Jordan, 
Whence the healing streams do flow, Bid the swelling stream subside ; 
Let the fiery, cloudy pillar Death of death, and hell’s destruction, 
Lead me all my journey through ; Land me safe on Canaan’s side; 
Strong Deliverer, Songs of praises 
Be Thou still my strength and shield. I will ever give to Thee. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


BooK NOTICES 


MONTGOMERY’S NORMAL UNION SYSTEM OF INDUS- 
TRIAL Drawinc. Books J. to VIL. Published 
by Sower, Potts & Co., Philadelphia. 

The features which distinguish this from other 
American systems are as follows: 

1. The wnzon of instrumental and free hand draw- 
ing. The union of free hand and instrumental draw- 
ing not only lessens the expense of the pupil but it 
presents a more rational method of teaching, since the 
instrumental drawing gives a more exact, precise and 
mathematical representation of the form or object 
taught. 

2. Exercises in training or movement are given on 
lines having different directions. These exercises will 
be found very useful in securing steadiness of move- 
ment and confidence and control of hand. 

3. The plan of the system is not only to train the 
hand to draw, but to philosophically develop in the 
mind the ideas and conception of forms and form ele- 
ments, and their powers, use, and identity in design. 
These books teach and develop the alphabet of straight 
and curve—outline plane form. Each book teaches a 
fundamental form or forms and gives a simple and 
natural development of the same in movement by trac- 
ing, in lines, in angles and form, in designs made from 
each of these, and in applications in common objects 
in nature or art. 

4. Exercises in Lettering. These provide valuable 
training in straight lines, in circles, arcs, ovals and 
segments, thus putting to use many of the principles 
and forms of drawing. They are of practical value to 
the teacher, the engraver, the sign-painter, the mer- 
chant and the engineer. 

5. The exercises are arranged in definite portions, 
requiring each a weck’s work on the part of the pupil, 
so that he may arrive at weekly definite results, They 
give a pleasing variety and are adapted to impart skill 
to the pupil, to cultivate his taste, and call forth and 
discipline any talent he may have for any particular 
kind of work. 

6. Practice in Memory Drawing is given regularly. 
That regularity may be secured, the proper time for 
this exercise is indicated by the characters M. R. 
Such exercise is valuable to a pupil inasmuch as it 
furnishes a good discipline and fixes the forms which 
he had studied in his mind so as to reproduce them, 

7. The models are so arranged in the books as to 
be at the right distance from the eye, and at the 
proper angle with it. This feature enables the pupil 
to obtaina true conception of a figure before drawing it. 

8. It is based upon Geometry. Pupils are re- 
quired not only to draw plain geometrical forms, sim- 
ply as exercises, but to analyze the various figures in 
order to ascertain upon what geometrical form, as a 
base, each one is constructed. 

g. It is self-teaching. The letters and figures used 
to indicate the best order to fix points and draw lines, 
the instruction on the covers of the books, and the 
Manual, make it possible for any one to acquire a 
knowledge of drawing; this course can be used suc- 
cessfully, therefore, not only in the school, but also 
in the family. 

10. Cheapness. The publishers deserve great 
credit for fixing these books at a price within the 
reach of every one. 

Another commendable feature is that a permanent 
record of each pupil’s drawing is kept from the very 








beginning of his course indrawing. From our knowl- 
edge of the author as a teacher and a lecturer we pre- 
dict a large sale of his books. 

AMERICAN MAGAZINES.—The marvelous beauty of 
the illustrated magazines of this country is attracting 
attention throughout the world. The edition of 
Scribner in England has doubled within afew months. 
The London correspondent of the Mew York Times 
says; “ The whole lot of magazine annuals | English) 
put together, are not equal in pictorial art to a single 
number of Scridner’s Monthly.’ Bat the price at 
which our magazines are sold is even a greater mar- 
For example, asingle number of Scribner, “The 
Midwinter Number,”’ just issued, has a full page por- 
trait of Emerson, of rare excellence, and contains one 
hundred and sixty pages of letter-press, with more 
than seventy illustrations, many of h are works 
of art such as before the advent of Scriéner appeared 
only in gift-books and purely art magazines, and yet 
it is sold for 35 cents. It would be difficult to 
find an illustrated book to match it at $5. The sub- 
scribers for the current year, get in Scriéner not only 
four of these full-page portraits of American poets, 
and nearly two thousand pages of text (equal to 5,000 
book pages) of the choicest current literature, with more 
than 1,000 illustrations, including a completed novel, 
“‘Haworth’s” by Mrs. Burnett, but shorter stories, poems, 
reviews, descriptions of travel, biographical sketches, 
etc., and also the splendid series of papers and pic- 
tures of exploration in the South American empire of 
Brazil, and all for four dollars. 

In children’s periodicals, too, America lead 
world with S¢. Nicholas. Prof. Proct 
mer, writes from London; ‘What a wonderful maga- 
zine it is for the young folks! Our children are quite 
as much delighted with it as American children can 
be. I will not say they are more delighted, as that 
may not be possible.” St. Nicholas is sold for 25 
cents a number, and fourteen numbers (November, 
1878 to 1880) are given for $3. 

At first glance one would say, literature, art, and 
cheapness can no further go—but in this country in- 
telligence is so widespread, and artistic culture 
l to the demand 
adults and S¢. 


vel, 


which 


s the 


yr, the astrono- 


is so 
extended, that there is scarcely any en 
for such magazines as Scribner's for 
Nicholas for children, and, as the sale of these publi- 
cations increases, their conductors no doubt con- 
tinue to add new features of excellence and attraction. 


THE AMERICAN NATURALIST. 


will 


For Fanuary, 1879. 
McCalla & Stavely, Philadelphia. ‘ 


This scientific magazine is an honor to Philadel- 
phia. Here, at least, we have a really scientific peri- 
odical, in which not only are judicious selections from 
other sources presented to the reader, but also orig- 
inal papers from distinguished savants, on various 
interesting subjects, often. accurately illustrated. A 
short but suggestive communication ‘On the Origin 
of Bilateral Symmetry and the Numerous Segments 
of the Soft Rays of Fishes,” by John A. Ryder, we 
have found very instructive, as also a page in the ed- 
itorial department, on the “ Association of an Incon- 
spicuous Corolla with Proterogynous Dichogamy ir 
Insect-Fertilized Flowers.” We know of no other 
publication in the State so well calculated to stimulate 
original scientific research, This it is time that teach- 
ers, at least, should begin; the pupils will follow. 
























































MANUFACTURED BY THE 


East Lewisburg Lumber ® Manufacturing Co. 


E now have the pleasure of offering for the inspection of School Officers and all interested in the 
purchase of School Furniture, a Desk, which combines all the advantages and improvements, which 
have been suggested by many years of experience in the manufacture and use of School Furniture. 








For 
STRENGTH, DURABILITY,| 57 j j%Unrivaep 


Comfort, ’ » | : BY ANY 


NEATNESS AND ECONOMY, —“=Sem\ «| «IN THE MARKET. 
- .. ee 


The Desk we offer is no novelty, but is the Jatest and most improved pattern of a desk which we have 
been for years engaged in manufacturing, and which has everywhere given the highest satisfaction. 


WE SHALL BE PLEASED TO MEET SCHOOL BOARDS DESIRING TO 
PURCHASE, WITH SAMPLES OF OUR FURNITURE, 


Correspondence solicited, and letters of inquiry promptly answered. Our Illustrated Circular and Price 
List furnished on application, Address 


Lumber and Manufacturing Co., Hast Lewisburg, Pa. 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. en Fares oy Ge ondetortou 
ur 1en any issue fails toreach them through the Post 
Thalheimer’s Histories. ; 


In comphance with a demand for separate Histories of the To Agents: $2000 to $5000 Annually. 


Earty Eastern Monarchies of Greece ando Rome, Messrs , opportunity unexcelled is offered to first-elass men as 

t Agents for an Association that has originated a new 

heimer’s Manual of Ancient History in three Parts, viz: and popular plan of Life Insurance, It provides the benefits of 

' . ife Insurance at half the usual cost. It gives members a 

Introduction and jonded Trustee, and three Dire ames n each county, It is 

1. Thatheimer’s History Sample Copy Price, absolutely proof against fraud or dishonesty, withc apital and 
of Early Eastern Monarchies, 8 65 ecurity unlimited torthe pay it of death losses. 


2. Thatheimor’s History of Greece. 8 65 Addre .. G. FOUSE, P, O. Box 1818, Phila,, Pa. 


3, Thaltheimer’s History of Rome 8 65 Ts 
wee nai os! chm ae BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and that of Established in 1837. 
Persian Ascendency. Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empire, with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
The Air. me 3 Ci d li ) 2 ye Schools, Farms. Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic and Empire. i Alarms, Tower Clocks. cha. Fulig Warranted. 
Each part sufficiently full and ce —, hensive for the A a- “— Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
emic and University Course. berally Illustrateed with Vanpuzes & Tir, 102 B. 2d St., Cincinnatt. 
accurate Maps. Large Sv0., full cloth. 


Van Antwerp, Bracc & Co, announce an edition of 7hal- 


‘Pla s and Dialogues. 
Andrews Geolog : rs eriytl Amateurs. of su titable leng 1 goes ane 


¢ farces Number of characters, and time required, 

. t No scenery required. Very popular and ator a 

States, By E, B, ANprews, LL, D., of the ¢ Geological hivhest praise from teechers, Price, 1s cents each, Send for 

Corps, and late Professor of Geology in Marietta College. lescriptive circular, Also the chcapest and best Air Pump in 

12mo., cloth, ula, p2,srt3los2834 |p the market. lobes, Maps, Charts, etc., furnished at lowest 
The distinctive feature of this work is its limitations, It is rates. . ¢ DENTSC ON, 

designed for students and teachers of the interior States, and Metropolitan Bl Chicago, Ill, 

and, consequently, for such has its chief references to home EE sonnets MP Rea <tteer 


Geology. By thus limiting the scope of the work, it is believed 
that a much better book for beginners may be made than if far Vacation urope Tuly & Aug. 
1 , 


An Elementary Geology, designed especially for the Interior 


more were attempted. 
Third Year. 


Sample Copy and Introduction price, 85 cents. Party to 
Send for book ‘* 7wo Months in Europe,” and circular of 
Summer’s Tour. Unusurl advantages at very reason- 


CINCINNATI AND NEW VORK: able rates. O. R. BURCHARD 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., Publishers. Bs State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 











